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The Christian Register 


Joseph Estlin Carpenter 


A Memorial Volume 
JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS 


T IS a very noble figure that is drawn 

by Professor Herford in this Memorial 
Volume. The book is a model in the selec- 
tion of material and in the restrained but 
adequate emphasis given to the different 
periods of the life-story: family history, 
early training, pastoral beginnings, through 
to the ever larger and richer activities 
of the teacher and scholar. EHstlin Car- 
penter possessed qualities so rare as to 
demand of the biographer far more than 
mere literary skill or knowledge of the 
facts. No one could do the least justice 
to this task without a deep and genuine 
sympathy with the spiritual characteris- 
tics that gave Carpenter his natural place 
among the few to whom the things of the 
spirit are so real as to command a willing 
and unquestioned loyalty. With a succes- 
sion of intimate tragic experiences that 
would have profoundly disturbed or even 
shattered the commoner faiths of men, he 
seems neyer to haye been seriously shaken 
in his spiritual fidelities. 
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A bit of ancient wisdom has it that no 
one in whom every higher faculty is active 
in disinterested service can be broken by 
such griefs. And this finds in Carpenter 
an almost perfect illustration. The edi- 
tor’s words, “The beautiful harmony, 
which makes the course of his long life 
comparable to a symphony of slowly 
gathering richness”, offer but another ren- 
dering of this superb balance of energies 
dedicated to high and enduring ends. 

On every occasion when I saw him dur- 
ing nearly thirty years, he had fewer un- 
filled hours than any person I have ever 
known. Devising plans incident to grow- 
ing organization on the intellectual front- 
iers, innumerable drudgeries of the hum- 
bler sort, incessant work upon committees, 
unstinted giving of himself to individuals: 
in need real or fancied, the raising of 
funds, together with routine administra- 
tive tasks—all got from him for the ask- 
ing that willing but dangerous response 
which soon makes the generous and the 
efficient a shining mark to which all man- 
ner of petitioners eagerly turn for succor. 
Then came that well-nigh exhaustless hos- 
pitality to which Mrs. Carpenter gave the 
charm of tact and friendly personal in- 
terest which a multitude of welcomed 
guests still delight to recall. 

It is after all this that the larger 
achievements of the scholar and religious 
interpreter seem to begin. Ten closely 
filled pages record the list of his publica- 
tions. They so far enlarged the fields of 
knowledge in which he worked as to bring 


honorary degrees from universities in 
JospepH Estnin CARPENTER: A Memorial 
Volume. Edited by C. H. Herford, ineluding 


a Memoir by the Editor and chapters by J. Hi. 
Weatherall, A. S. Peale, and L. R. Farnell. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1929. 


England, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Scotland. 


Yet no one who knew him well would 
for a moment think of all this prolific 
workmanship as the crowning excellence 
of his life. It was rather the atmosphere 
and spirit in which his work was done; 
it was his native modesty so genuine as 
never to be mistaken; it was an inbora 
courtesy as much his own as were the 
grace and beauty of his person; it was the 
intellectual fearlessness before critical is- 
sues as grave as those just then raised 
by the Dutch School of theologians, and 
perhaps even more in his ready acceptance 
of conclusions based on studies in com- 
parative religions. I should do no violence 
to his exposition if I put in kindergarten 
form what I once heard him give to 2 


A Morning Glory 
WALTER G. STEPHAN 


One beautiful morning I wakened 
As the song of a Swainson thrush 
Came floating up to my window 
Through the early morning hush. 


The music, delightfully liquid, 

So fitted both time and place, 
That the memory of it lingers 
Like a sweet and perfect face. 


Such moments carry us onward 
Through daily tasks, refined 

By a touch of infinite beauty— 
A glimpse of the Master mind. | 


small group of unschooled folk that to-day 
would probably be called Fundamentalists. 
To the question “But isn’t ours the only 
true religion?’ as if there were paradox 
or eyen sin in the thought of two or more 
true religions, came his counter question, 
so tempered as to be without shock or 
offense: “Should we think it quite worthy 
of a just Deity whom we eall the Father 
of us all if He gave the eritire truth to 
a favored few of his children, but, to the 
far larger number, gave only fables or 
lies?’ Very simply he developed the logic 
of this, illustrating his points by a simple 
but most impressive account of the 
founder of Buddhism and his religion. He 
made his listeners feel that even if Chris- 
tianity held a larger and more satisfying 
hope, it was still a sister religion that 
must stand on its own merits and be 
judged by its fruits. I heard this hardy 
acceptance of new and larger views praised 
as exhibiting on Carpenter’s part excep- 
tional courage. It is not the right word. 
It was I think, a higher and more ad- 
mirable quality than courage. 

His upbringing in a home where science 
had its own sanctities quite equal to those 
of religion made it natural and inevitable 
that a mind open and eager like his 
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should welcome every evidence that the 
truth has its own security of such range 
and depth as to make it quite safe before 
our boldest inquiries. It was in this 
spirit and temper that Carpenter worked. 
Timorous critics there were, but they were 
disarmed by his gift of more radical ex- 
position, in which there was no trace of 
guile or evasion. The great Huxley put 
the gist of this into a pleasantry. After 
reading Carpenter’s ‘First Three Gospels”, 
he wrote of the author’s gift of saying 
“the most dangerous things in a way so 
gentle that the orthodox reader must feel 
like the eels who were skinned by the fair 
Molly—lost between pain and pleasure”. 

In honor of Dr. Martineau’s eightieth 
birthday, the Master of Baliol sent to him 
this message: “You have taught your gen- 
eration that both in politics and religion; 
there are truths above party, independent 
of contemporary opinions and which can- 
not be overthrown, for their foundations 
are in the heart of man.” Though I ean 
hear from our friend a quick and perhaps 
indignant protest, Jowett’s words apply 
with truth and felicity to Carpenter. 

I must add one revealing memory of him 
that I would not lose. For two weeks I 
was alone with him on a camping trip in 
the north Maine woods. It was not a 
new Carpenter that I saw there, but it 
Was one in whom the wild beauty and per- 
fect days quickened the more vivid expres- 
sion of every trait of his rich and gener- 
ous nature. He seemed to me in eyery 
hour to be living quite naturally in sen- 
sitive, intimate fellowship with some all- 
enveloping Presence. It was as if con- 
sciously and delightedly he was a vital 
part of it, not as one looking on from 
the outside. The first reddening of foliage 
along the edges of the river or lake, the 
night cry of the owl, the drumbeat of the 
partridge, the call of the loon far out upon 
the lake, the gathering storm—not a shift 
ing mood of the great scene escaped him. 
A volume of Wordsworth from his paci 
furnished him plenty of texts, yet these 
were at most but footnotes to his own 
private rendering of the greater book open 
before us. I find no fitter or more authen- 
tic words to complete my impression than 
these by Professor Herford: 
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“But the root of all was the vision of 
an infinite divine Presence encompassing 
and penetrating Nature and Man, working 
everywhere for good, and accessible to 
him whenever and wherever he opens him- 
self to its sway. This was for him the 
‘Fountain of life’, and that fountain never 
ceased to flow, freely, spontaneously, from 
the hour of that visionary experience in 
his early manhood to the day he died, be- 
cause his whole life, thought, and action 
were a continual response to it.” 

To be serenely and believingly at home 
in this august Presence was the privilege 
as it was the distinction of Estlin 
Carpenter. 


We do not like a man, in the pulpit or 
out of it, who tells us not what he has to 
say, but what he thinks we ought to hear. 

—Clutton Brock. 
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What Religion Means to Active Scientists 


IV 


Henry Clayton, Meteorologist 


HIS interview takes a different trend 

from those which have preceded. We 
have looked diligently for a thinker of the 
Thoreau-Whitman type, a scientist who has 
arrived by ways of solitude to his present 
attitude toward religion. 

Living in a Massachusetts village of rich 
colonial heritage is a man on whom no 
university has conferred a degree, who has 
not been decorated for a momentous 
scientific discovery. He is sixty-eight 
years of age. His habits are simple. His 
mind is alert and penetrating. His con- 
clusions are sound, because he has arrived 
at them through entirely natural processes. 
He lives back from the highway in a house 
that is a home, surrounded by fiower- 
gardens, lawns, vistas of far-away fields, 
woods, and hills. The world passes by 
his door without realizing that in that 
home, removed from noise and strife of 
getting and spending, lives one of the 
greatest living authorities on the science 
of meteorology. There is probably no 
scientist among us who knows more, 
through experience and study, of the 
causes which underlie atmospheric change 
than Henry Clayton. He has studied 
these causes in various parts of the world 
through a long period of years. He speaks 
modestly of being able to foretell, with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy, atmospheric 
change around the world not only for one 
day or two days, but a week in advance, 
perhaps a month. The tremendous value 
to commerce, social interests, and aero- 
nautics of such a discovery needs no argu- 
ment. Suppose commerce, business, and 
agriculture could know what weather con- 
ditions were going to prevail two, three, 
and four weeks in advance? The worth 
of these investigations to airplane-work 


alone justifies them. 


Is Deeply Religious 


Henry Clayton is in the succession of a 
noble group of scientists who have pre- 
pared the soil and planted, leaving to 
others the fruits. He has received recog- 
nition, however. He is a member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
and has been employed as meteorologist 
by the United States Weather Bureau and 
the Argentine Weather Bureau. 

It is not the usefulness of his investiga- 
tions with reference to weather conditions 
with which we are concerned in this 


An interview written by 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


article, but the effect of his thinking on 
religious issues. Like many another ‘“soli- 
tary” scientist, he is deeply religious. <A 
short time ago he preached a sermon from 
the pulpit of his home church. I did not 
hear the sermon, but I have read it, and 
I found it considerably above the average 
preaching one hears—which is no reflection 


HENRY CLAYTON 


“JT can only think of God as a con- 
and a capacity of emotion and 
that fills the 


He says: 
sciousness, 
thought outside of myself, 

universe” 


on the weekly sermon, one of the most 
difficult tasks given men to do. 

It was a clear and entrancing June day 
when I called at Mr. Clayton’s home. It 
was the month of flowers, and they were 
everywhere—trees, too, with birds singing 
in them. Who would not think often of 
great and beautiful things in such sur- 
roundings ? 

He had prepared the interview with 
care. Here is what he said; and re- 
member, it is the conclusion of a man 
sixty-eight years of age, whose methods 
are those of the thoroughgoing scientist ; 
who has been influenced by no particular 


school, sect, or desire to become known. 
One would include him, however, among 
the number of those who love their fellow 
men enough to try to find the truth for 
them. 

“As a boy’, he began, 
an aunt. 


“YT used to visit 
Often she would predict fair 
weather or rain after certain popular 
signs.. I felt a strong desire to find how 
much truth there really was in her notions. 
Also, she was one of the strictly orthodox 
—medieval philosophers, we might call 
them. I informed her once that I was 
going to find out how much was really true 
in religion, an announcement that seriously 
disturbed her, for she feared my investi- 
gations would mean destruction here and 
hereafter. 


Hinstein Creative Scientist 


“T am not an expert in religion or in 
philosophy; all I have to offer is an ex- 
perience. I found it absolutely necessary 
to my comfort to work out a different 
philosophy of life, which should conform 
to my knowledge of scientific fact. The 
first discovery I made was that L have life, 
and a consciousness of life, out of which 
comes power to think, act, and feel. In 
the second place, and as inference from 
that, I have a consciousness related to a 
consciousness in other parts of the uni- 
verse. It seems clear enough to me that 
if the whir of electrons and the clash of 
molecules can cause thought and emotion 
in me, they can cause thought and emotion 
throughout the universe—perhaps in higher 
forms than mine. In other words, my own 
consciousness implies existence of God. I 
cannot escape that conclusion, 

“In the third place, I am aware of ac- 
tions taking place outside of myself. The 
only way I can learn of those activities is 
by observation, by thought, and by deliber- 
ate tests of my ideas. I believe the best 
and surest way of obtaining and testing 
that knowledge is by means of the method 
we have developed under the name of 
science. 

“Once more, mature consideration has 
convinced me that we cannot know the 
Absolute, the ultimate influence behind all 
phenomena. Our thoughts can deal only 
with relations; and our ideas about those 
relations are constantly changing. Hence 
I am quite prepared to accept the theory 
of relativity advanced by Herbert Spencer, 
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and further developed by Einstein, so far 
as I can understand him. He speaks of a 
curved and limited space, and control of 
gravity. To comprehend what he means 
is difficult, for our minds have not been 
trained up to those thoughts. WBinstein is 
in the forefront of scientific thinking and 
will go on into history as one of the great 
creative scientists. His theories have value 
for us because they show there are limita- 
tions to physical science. Human knowl- 
edge cannot reach beyond a certain limited 
range. Where the physical world stops, 
let us say, the psychical world begins. In- 
vestigation into that psychical world makes 
up to-day’s religious task. The physical 
world constitutes science. The psychical 
world constitutes religion. Each may help 
the other. Religion is probably going to 
become more scientific; that is, if we find 
we can apply scientific laws to religion—Il 
don’t know that we can. It may be that 
the great mind and consciousness which 
exists outside ourselves, and which we 
name God, may not be in the range of the 
scientific method. 

“The most advanced scientific thought 
shows us how little we can know about the 
Absolute. This view is well expressed in 
a notable book, recently published, “The 
Nature of the Physical World’, by A. 8S. 
Eddington. Certain scientists have be- 
lieved science needed no religion. A school 
of thought existed, headed by Haeckel, 
which held that the universe is a mechan- 
ism and that man was only one of the 
mechanical contrivances. But the number 
of Haeckel’s followers was limited. Most 
great scientists have been deeply religious. 

“My last conclusion is that the chief 
motive of our thoughts and conduct lies in 
our longing and struggle for the fullest 
possible life here and hereafter. We re- 
gard everything as good which tends to 
save and enlarge life, either for ourselves 
or for others; and we regard everything 
as bad which tends to lessen and destroy 
that life. 


Religion of the Future 


“Let me say it all, now, in a brief para- 
graph: I have a consciousness of life. 
That consciousness implies conscious feel- 
ing and thinking in other parts of the 
universe, and out of this idea grows our 
conception of God. A variety of energies 
are at work in the cosmic realms. The 
best way to determine the nature of those 
energies is through the scientific laws. 
The great scientists have always recog- 
nized a psychical as well as a physical 
power in the universe. Through struggle 
we may save and enlarge life here and 
hereafter. 

“No, I have never tried to define God. 
I can only think of God as a consciousness, 
and a capacity of emotion and thought 
outside of myself, that fills the universe. 
The human mind cannot grasp ultimate 
reality. It is only constructed to deal with 
the finite and the relative. 

“It seems to me that all this scientific 
effort represents the highest ideal men 
have attained to, both in the physical and 
the psychical world, because it calls into 
play all our knowledge, all our emotions 
and ideas about the universe. This effort 
is much more satisfying than acceptance 
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of creeds and formulas handed on from 
one generation and century to the next, 
because one sees at work in the universe 
forces that are powerful and majestic, 
beyond the ability of finite mind to 
comprehend. 

“The religion of the future? That reli- 
gion will concur with scientific knowledge 
and in no way conflict with it. There can 
be no conflict between religion and science, 
if both are true... How can one truth con- 
flict with another? It is only a false reli- 
gion and science that can be opposed. 

“Science to-day is recognizing its limits. 
It does not attempt to dismiss religion on 
the one hand or to take over its obliga- 
tions on the other. It seeks an adjust- 
ment. I believe religion is doing the same 
thing. This must be done if the needs of 
the future man are to be met. Religion 
is more reluctant to make this adjustment 
than science, because it is the nature of 
religion to be conservative, while it is the 
nature of science to be progressive. It is 
entirely human to be reluctant to sur- 


render one’s cherished ideas, especially 
those formed in childhood. 
“TI hope for personal survival. But that 


survival, with me, is not a matter of 
knowledge; it is rather one of hope and 
faith. It seems incredible that one’s 
knowledge and enjoyment of all this’— 
Mr. Clayton swept his hand toward the 
flowers and the vistas—‘should ever be 
any less. That is contrary to all we know 
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of the operation of natural law. Knowing 
this, can we, in Eternal Justice, ever cease 
to know it? Annihilation of personality 
is incomprehensible to me. Psychical so- 
cieties here and in England are trying to 
prove immortality with scientific tests. 
They are following a sound method, and 
the only method that will ever really con- 
vince a mind seeking tangible proof of 
immortality. I have deep interest in the 
findings of those societies. They are 
working in a difficult field, and their con: 
clusions must be accepted with caution. 
The best we can hope for, and we do hope 
for it, is that they may give us a more 
assured faith. 

“T find more general interest in religion 
to-day than at any time I can remember ; 
and that interest is increasing. Scientific 
information is penetrating to distant parts 
of the earth. Along with this penetration 
has come an eager desire to harmonize 
scientific and religious thinking. ‘The 
scientific approach is feared by those who 
think in terms of medieval philosophy. 
They feel the old foundations shaking, and 
can see no better ones, they say, taking 
their places. It is a mortal fear—that I 
have known, for I have lived through the 
stage. To perceive the old forms and 
hopes going is one of the most tragic 
moments of life. The first thing for us to 
do is to remove the fear. This we shall 
accomplish, not by opposition but by 


Prayer and the Weather 


The Interviewer Asks Three Questions 


Suppose a number of honest believers concentrated their prayers and 
asked for rain, would it have any effect? 


Mr, Clayton: The entire progress of science depends upon discovering and 


relying upon an orderly sequence in nature. 


Even in that variable thing 


we call the weather, the scientist is finding an orderly sequence of cause 


and effect. 


The God upon whom the scientist relies is a God of law and 


order, in whom there is no variableness, neither shadow of turning. If the 
laws of nature were changed to suit the wishes or prayers of any individual 
or any group of individuals, then progress in science would be utterly im- 
possible ; man would be but an infant at the mercy of unpredictable forces. 
Such a condition is unthinkable and unwarranted by everyday experience. 
It is true that in subatomic conditions this orderly sequence can not yet be 


found, because we are reaching the bounds of human comprehension. 


Be- 


yond those bounds all knowledge and scientific progress must stop. 


II 


In your opinion, has such a petition ever determined weather condi- 


lions? 


Mr. Clayton: For the reasons that I have given, I cannot believe that 
weather conditions are ever changed by petitions or prayers. 


III 


Are we to try to discourage many good orthodox people who thus 


earnestly ask for material things? 


Mr, Clayton: I would not in any way discourage or contradict the reli- 
gious beliefs or practices of any individual or sect so long as they did no 


injury to other people. 


The slow spread of scientific knowledge will take 


care of that. A belief in all-pervading law, on which science depends, and 
a belief in fitful changes in nature subject to no law are irreconcilable, and 
this in time will be discovered by each individual for himself. 
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patient understanding. Let our friends 
get adjusted to the new ways. Let them 
see that the most wonderful thing in the 
universe is truth, and the most destructive 
thing is belief based on error. No one 
wants his entire philosophy of life un- 
settled. J am sure I don’t. Those who 
fear that the discoveries of modern science 
will sweep away the convictions of a life- 
time feel the same way—as if, perhaps, 


‘their rights were being interfered with. 


Application of science to religion will 
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come, not by opposition, and not by a 
superior indifference but by proving that 
a religion in harmony with scientific 
thought is more satisfying than any other 
form. 

“One of our greatest hopes, possibly our 
greatest, is the receptiveness of the 
younger generation. 

“Knowledge has been compared to a 
torch illuminating the darkness. Tyndall, 
the great English physicist who did so 
much to perfect theories of light and heat, 


Happy wad Worshipful Second Week 
of Young People at the Shoals 


Many original prayers and readings in their candlelight 
services—Mr. Land tells of “Pioneering With 
Progressive Youth” 


HE second week of the eleventh annual 

national conference, held by the Young 
People’s Religious Union at the Shoals, 
was marked by an almost complete change 
in personnel. There was a registration of 
about two hundred delegates, a slightly 
smaller but no less enthusiastic group than 
convened the preceding week. The con- 


ferences on local problems held daily in 
‘the Pink Parlor revealed a healthy and 


purposeful interest in the promotion of 
the liberal faith among young people. 
Rey. Ralph FE. Bailey, minister of the 
First Parish Unitarian Church in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., preached Sunday morning 
on “The Meaning of Duty”, emphasizing 
that duty is “something that we are re- 
quired to de” and that that requirement 
comes not from a law or convention but 
from an ideal. And the basis of these 
ideals is the principle of the sacredness of 
human life and personality. In his ad- 


‘dress in the evening on “Is Mechanism 


True?’ Mr. Bailey concluded that “mecha- 
nism, which is so pervasive and prevalent 
to-day, is a real menace to the spiritual 
life of us and of all people. I am con- 
vinced that it is not true and that it will 
be seen in its falseness.” 

Under the general title “A Humanist 
Talks to Youth”, Rey. Raymond B. Bragg, 
minister of the Unitarian Church of All 
Souls in Evanston, Ill., discussed with the 
delegates questions concerning purposeful 
and intelligent living, right and wrong, 
happiness, and the making of a personal 
religion. The discussion periods following 
the lectures bore testimony to the stimulat- 
ing nature of Mr. Bragg’s talks. 

The afternoon talks on the rocks by Rev. 
Dilworth Lupton of the First Unitarian 
Church in Cleveland, Ohio, directed the 
attention of the delegates to the value of 
beauty, mystery, and compassion; to the 
art of getting along with people; to the 
cowardice of worry, and to marriage and 
the home. Mr. Lupton’s rare ability in 


presenting these subjects resulted in dis- 
eussion periods alive with questions and 
comments revealing individual opinions, 
ideals, and standards. 
A high spot in the week’s program was 
a talk on “Pioneering With Progressive 
— You 


”, which was given by Rev. Leon 


Rosser Land of the Bronx Free Fellowship 
in New York City. Mr. Land’s work is 
one unique in the Unitarian denomination. 
Some four years ago he started the fellow- 
ship among a group of people largely out- 
side the church, made up of Jew and 
Gentile, laborer and man of leisure, edu- 
eated and uneducated, but thinkers all. 
From the group of barely a dozen with 
which he began has come a vigorous and 
vital movement engaging from two hun- 
dred to four hundred persons. When 
churches are eagerly studying the problem 
of how to reach the young, it is refreshing 
to learn that two-thirds of Mr. Land’s 
Sunday evening congregation are under 
thirty years of age and about half are 
eighteen to twenty-three. The problem 
there is to interest the older people in at- 
tending. The Fellowship meeting in a 
Masonic hall is a gathering place for 
progressive thinkers, irrespective of race, 
nationality or creed. With these facts in 
the background, it is interesting to learn 
that the group voted unanimously to join 
the American Unitarian Association and 
that Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
Association, has proved an acceptable 
speaker to the Fellowship. 

Mr. Land explained what is being done 
to meet the needs of these young people. 
“They talk freely and frankly, for no sub- 
ject is taboo”, he said. ‘Their most strik- 
ing attitude is their revolt against all 
external authority. They do not believe 
a thing because their fathers, the church, 
or the synagogue believed it. They must 
be shown. The modern scientific system 
is on the side of revolt. The modern 
scholars and modern knowledge have re- 
acted against authority. All is on the 
side of freedom and independence. ... 
The Bronx Free Fellowship is a laboratory 
in which to study all kinds of spiritual 
experiences. The need for the rediscovery 
of God is one of the greatest needs of the 
age. Through the scientific road tested by 
experience we shall find reality, and not a 
God that is a wishful hope.” 

At the banquet at the end of the week, 
Miss Virginia Frederick, field secretary of 
the Y. P. R. U., presided as toastmistress. 
Miss Elizabeth Hall, chairman of the con- 
ference, introduced Frederick T. McGill, 
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once used the idea as follows. He said we 
may think of the universe as filled with 
beautiful and wonderful objects. But all 
is dark. The objects cannot be seen. Now 
light a torch. As the flame mounts higher 
and illumines successively wider and wider 
circles, object after object comes into view, 
each more marvelous than the preceding. 
Thus does our knowledge of life develop; 
no doubt, with the most wonderful and 
entrancing of all, only wanting more light 
to reveal them.” 


Jy., aS chairman of the 1930 conference. 
The speakers of the week, Mr. Lupton, 
Mr. Bragg and Mr. Land gave brief after- 
dinner talks. Mrs. J. Inez Clay, repre- 
senting the General Alliance of Unitarian 
Women, presented the junior work of the 
General Alliance, and Percy W. Gardner 
of Providence, R.I., president of the Lay- 
men’s League, was the principal speaker. 
Miss Agnes Woodman, who was the guest 
of the conference during the week, spoke 
for the Society of Friends, of which she 
is a member. Awards for the tenuis 
tournament and the baseball league games 
were made by Roland W. Greeley. ‘The 
silver cup in the girls’ tennis was won by 
Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp of Cambridge, and 
the boys’ cup by George Pflug of Fair- 
haven, Mass. 

The chaperons of the week, Mrs. Charles 
D. Knowlton and Mrs. Dilworth Lupton, 
were friendly co-operators who did much 
to make the conference the success that 
it was. 

Both the candlelight and chapel services 
this year have crowded the little meeting- 
house to the: doors, with many grouped 
about the door and windows upon the 
rocks outside. Serious thoughtfulness and 
individuality have been displayed in these 
services, with a harmonizing of the hymns 
and readings to interpret the leader’s feel- 
ing. An unusual number of, original 
prayers and readings have been intro- 
duced into the services. 


Meaning of God 


These observations on the use of the 
word “God” are found in a circular letter 
addressed “to the scientifically minded” 
by the Advancement Committee of the 
Friends’ General Conference (Hicksite) : 

“To us God means a unifying influence 
which makes men long for a brotherly 
world; which tends to bind men together 
in unity. Our religion is built upon the 
experience of such a God as the Chief 
Imperative of Life. We never have been 
very particular about names if only the 
meaning is plain. We have called this 
element of life the Seed, the Inner Light, 
the Inspeaking Voice, the Christ Within. 
We are willing to have still other names: 
‘The Hidden Dynamo,’ ‘the Superself,’ ‘the 
World Father,’ all seem to be proper sym- 
bolisms. Of course, we do not claim to 
know if God is a person as we are persons. 
As we look ourselves over, it doesn’t seem 
altogether probable that the power which 
draws humanity together in the spirit of; 
brotherhood is just a greater person than 
ourselves. But ‘it is not a question of 
personality or something less, but of 
personality or something greater.’ ” 
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Frederick Hosmer As I Knew Him 


I 


CHARLES W. WENDTE 


No one now living among Unitarian 
ministers knew Dr. Hosmer as well as 
Dr. Wendte. The reader will find 
these reminiscences and estimates in- 
timate and engaging. Dr. Hosmer died 
June 7, 1929, in his eighty-ninth year, 
in Berkeley, Calif., where Dr. Wendte, 
who recently had his eighty-fifth 
birthday, resides. 


HE one among our little group of 

students in Harvard Divinity School to 
whom I was most attracted, and with 
whom I formed an intimate friendship 
which endured through life, was Frederick 
Lucian Hosmer. As he became well known 
and endeared to his generation through 
his poetic gifts, especially by the beautiful 
and tender hymns with which he enriched 
the worship of the church and the home, 
some account of the gentle and devout 
poet, as I knew him, will be welcomed by 
the readers of these reminiscences. 


a 


Frederick L. Hosmer was born in Fram- 
ingbam, Mass., October 16, 1840, the eldest 
of three brothers. His father was a 
worthy and intelligent man, though not a 
scholar, who, for eight years, during Fred- 
erick’s .boyhood, cultivated a farm in 
Framingham, in which undertaking he was 
not successful. Thereafter he did what- 
ever offered whereby to support his family. 
He died while his son was at college. 
Frederick’s mother was a Carter from 
Lancaster, Mass., a descendant of one of 
the old substantial families of that peace- 
ful and typically New England village. 
She was a woman of refined and delicate 
perceptions, loving her children tenderly, 
and ambitious for their education and ad- 
vancement. The relation between the 
future poet-preacher and his mother was 
an endeared one, and to her influence and 
prompting both his youthful inclinations 
and his choice of a vocation were largely 
indebted. 

After graduation at seventeen from the 
high school in Framingham, Frederick 
Hosmer taught a district school in Lan- 
caster for one year. He was among his 
mother’s people, and yet inexpressibly 
lonesome and homesick, his trials increased 
by the somewhat unfortunate composition 
of his school, one of whose pupils was a 
youth of twenty-three. The following 
year, by a kindly loan from two maiden 
aunts, which he afterward gratefully re- 
paid, he was enabled to enter Harvard 
College, where he remained for the pre- 
scribed term of four years, absorbing 
knowledge and enjoying congenial com- 
panionship. He graduated with the degree 
of A.B. in 1862. Two years of school- 
teaching in the lovely town of Bolton fol- 
lowed. In 1864 he became principal of the 
Adams Grammar School in Dorchester, 
Mass. Hosmer greatly enjoyed these 
teaching experiences, and it was an open 
question with him whether he _ should 
henceforth devote himself to educational 


work or follow his inclination for the min- 
istry. For two years longer he debated 
the question with himself. Finally, in the 
autumn of 1866, he solved the problem of 
his future vocation by entering the Har- 
vard Divinity School to prepare for the 
ministry. It was here that I first met 
him. Hosmer was the best-liked student 
at the school, and his room was the 
favorite gathering place where, under the 
genial influence of their host, the men were 
brought together in friendly fashion, high 
themes were discussed, witty discourse 
held, and innocent mischief incubated. 
What merry pranks these serious-minded 
divinity students were capable of! 

There was a ferment in the religious 
thought of New England at that day, in- 
duced largely by the Transcendental move- 
ment and the dawn of the Evolution 
theory. The young men at the school were 
deeply affected by it, and Frederick 
Hosmer, like the others shared in the 
radical tendencies of the time. 

Soon after his graduation, in 1869, 
Hosmer accepted an invitation to the 
pastorate of the First Congregational 
Church in Northboro, Mass., one of the 
old-time Puritan parishes which, in the 
evolution of religious thought in New Eng- 
land, had softened and liberalized its 
theological teachings and identified itself 
with the Unitarian movement. His in- 
stallation service, which was also his 
ordination to the ministry, was, by his own 
desire, simply congregational, the officers 
of the society welcoming him to his first 
charge. Frederick sat with his mother in 
a front pew, and when the ordination 
service began went up to stand before the 
pulpit and receive his commission at the 
hands of his congregation. Dr. Cyrus 
Bartol, of the West Church in Boston, 
preached the ordination sermon. 


-- 


It was a happy mother who on that day 
saw her hopes realized and received the 
congratulations of her friends. Her sons 
were not long to enjoy her companionship. 
She passed away in the year following. 
Frederick saw her often, watching through 
the night at her bedside. Although death 
was to her a release from suffering, it 
brought him the first great sorrow of his 
life. 

Hosmer’s beginning of his ministry was 
auspicious. The charm of the pretty New 
England village, the simple dignity of the 
old meeting-house, which he later com- 
memorated in one of his poems*, the kind- 
ness of his congregation and their large 
and progressive spirit, as well as the af- 
fectionate relation which grew up between 
him and the venerable and resident ex- 
pastor of the parish, Rey. Joseph Allen, 
combined to make his ministry at North- 
boro one of the happiest episodes of his 
life. Again and again in after years he 
returned to visit the old town and parish, 


*'The Village Meeting-House.” 
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which ever cherished the memory of his 
early labors among them. 

It was with much reluctance, therefore, 
that three years later, in obedience to his 
sense of duty to himself and the larger — 
interests of liberal religion, Hosmer sur- 
rendered an environment so congenial to 
him to enter on a pioneer and missionary 
career in the Middle West. He little real- 
ized at the time that his life work thence- 
forth was to be done in other communities 
than that which gave him birth; for while 
repeated invitations came to him in later 
years to settle over desirable New Eng- 
land parishes, his conscientious devotion 
to intellectual freedom and the needs of 
the struggling Western churches prevented 
his acceptance. 

In October, 1872, therefore, he accepted 
a call from the Second Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society in Quiney, Ill, an 
attractive, staid little city on the Missis- 
sippi River. Here Hosmer fulfilled four 
and a half years of useful and successful 
ministry, personally beloved by his parish- 
ioners, many of whom were of New Eng- 
land birth, and universally respected in 
the community. Resigning in 1877, he 
spent the next sixteen months in leisurely 
travel and study in Europe, visiting Eng- 
lang, France, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy in turn. It was a wonderful and 
delightful experience for him, and his 
letters were filled with the joy of this new 
experience. 


-e 


Returning in the autumn of 1878, he at 
once began the most important ministry of 
his career at Cleveland, Ohio, with whose 
Unitarian Church he had been in corre- 
spondence while in Europe. He was in the 
prime of his young manhood, in good 
health, fresh from his recent impressions, 
and eager for service. It was a happy 
time for him and his new parishioners. 
The decadent condition of the liberal 
cause in Cleveland, long without a leader, 
made it in every sense a missionary move- 
ment. A vigorous society was created, a 
beautiful church built, and for nearly four- 
teen years Hosmer remained in this young 
and rapidly growing city, universally es- 
teemed as a man and preacher, and an 
influence for all that was good in the com- 
munity. How sound and vigorous were 
the roots he planted is shown by the fact 
that to-day the Unitarian Church in Cleve- 
land, still under able leadership, is one of 
the largest and strongest churches of 
the denomination west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. 

A second and third visit to Europe, in 
1882 and 1883, the latter years in company 
with Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, intervened. 
In the autumn of 1892 Hosmer resigned 
and assumed the duties of Secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. It was 
the era of the so-called “Western Issue” 
in the Unitarian body, a difference of 
opinion concerning church and denomina- 
tional fellowship which sharply divided 
that communion and for a time wrought 
havoe in its personal and ecclesiastical re- 
lations. Hosmer warmly espoused the 
radical side of the controversy; and since 
no one of consideration could be found to 
take the working oar of the lone Western 
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eraft, he yielded to his sense of duty and 
friendship, and undertook a service for 
which by his traits and tastes he was quite 
unfitted. A year’s experience showed him 
this, and released the gentle and high- 
minded poet for a more congenial exercise 
of his talents. 

In 1894 he received a call to the pulpit 
of the Church of the Unity in St. Louis, as 
successor to the honored and lamented 
John C. Learned. Here he remained five 
years in a happy and effective ministry. 
In 1900, with failing health and strength, 
Hosmer sought the milder climate of Cali- 
fornia. For nearly five years he was 
pastor of the Unitarian Society in the 
beautiful university town of Berkeley. A 
congregation of personal friends, as. well 
as parishioners, was among the fruits of 
his labors. He was made pastor emeritus 
and resided in Berkeley. On repeated 
visits to the East, especially among his 
New England friends, he was received 
everywhere with affectionate regard and 
with indications of their gratitude for his 
eontributions to the church universal. In 
the California sunshine, with superb vistas 
of the mountains and the sea; in the com- 
panionship of friends, occupied with lit- 
erary work and occasional preaching, 
writing verses, now and ‘then, at the 
solicitation of ministers and churches, 
- Frederick Hosmer spent the close of life's 
day. He never married, and yet, with no 
family about him, he was serene and 
happy in his religious trust and the loving 
favor of his fellow men. 


+ 


If ever a minister deserves the esteem 
and affection of his fellows, Frederick 
Hosmer is that man. Pure-minded, con- 
scientious, and spiritual, throughout a long 
and intimate acquaintance I cannot recall 
an instance in which he lapsed from the 
highest standards of personal integrity 
and honor, in either speech or conduct. 
Appreciative of the merits of others, and 
eharitable toward their failings, his ami- 
able bearing toward all sorts and condi- 
tions of men might have led them to 
underestimate his personal strength of 
character. But where truth or principle 
was involved, he was firmness itself, and 
would not make the slightest concession, 
either for his own worldly advantage or 
to gratify others. He had his strong likes 
and dislikes, and instinctively shrank 
from all that was low-minded and _ in- 
sincere. Hosmer had a genius for friend- 
ship, especially with those of his own sex, 
and few men of his circle have been more 
generally appreciated and loved. Amiable, 
courteous, witty, and considerate, he was 
a delightful companion, and ever a wel- 
come guest. While this added to his hap- 
piness, it never undermined his native 
modesty or his just estimate of self. Na- 
ture blessed him with an optimistic, sunny 
disposition and a rare sense of humor, 
which lubricated the ways of life for him 
and was the delight of his friends. Few 
men have more enjoyed life in all its 
manifestations—its creature comforts, the 
beauty of the material world, the society 
of men and women, and the converse of 
the soul with its Maker and its God. A 
natural believer, he was unable to look 
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long on the dark side of life. God gave 
him a reverent, devout, and cheerful spirit, 
to which religious trust and reverence 
were as natural as breathing. 

From childhood he was fond of the 
church and public worship. Brought up 
in the large and genial Unitarian tradi- 
tion, and remaining loyal to it all his life, 
he cared little for dogmatic or ecclesi- 
astical distinctions, except where those in- 
volved essential principles of faith and 
conduct, finding edification in all religious 
services where truth was sought and good- 
ness cherished. Hosmer’s piety was un- 
ostentatious but profound. Reticent con- 
cerning his spiritual experiences, he 
disclosed them through the medium of his 
hymns and sermons. He laid little stress 
on institutional religion, whose ordinances 
and sacraments do not express and nourish 
but rather impede communion with the 
Divine. At once a radical thinker and a 
religious mystic, his imagination and love 
soared above the limitations of earthly 
symbols into intimate and rapt contempla- 
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tion of the Infinite and Immanent Spirit 
which is above, yet through and in all; the 
Transcendent, yet indwelling Life and 
Light of the universe, whose highest mani- 
festation to us is the Soul of Man. Hosmer 
was a Transcendentalist in his religious 
philosophy, owing more to Ralph Waldo 
Hmerson than to any other intellectual in- 
fluence. In forming his sermonic style, I 
remember, he obtained much help from 
the British preacher, F. W. Robertson, 
of Brighton. An intense individualist, 
Hosmer was less affected by the social 
developments of his time than a _ well- 
balanced religion would seem to demand. 
The great social and political reforms of 
the past half-century awakened in him 
only a limited interest. It was the spir- 
itual side of religion, “The Thought of 
God”, which chiefly occupied him, and be- 
came the central theme of his individual 
meditation and lyric outpouring in hymn 
and discourse. 


(To be concluded) 


In Place of Prohibition —W hat? 


Unitarian Temperance Society circulates questions 
on liquor problem among ministers 


HAT do Unitarian ministers:think of 

prohibition? What better solution 
of the liquor problem do those ministers 
who are opposed to it have to offer? The 
Unitarian Temperance Society wants to 
know, and has circulated two sets of ques- 
tions among the ministers. One question- 
naire, submitted by Edmund Whitman, 
asks: 

1. In view of the attitude of the agri- 
eultural South and Middle West, do you 
see any chance for the repeal of the 
Highteenth Amendment in the near future? 
If so, please give your reasons. 

2. Do you favor a modification of the 
Volstead Act; and if so, what? 

8. What action should the separate 
States take in passing and enforcing laws 
under the Eighteenth Amendment? 

4. What steps, if any, should be taken 
to check the disregard of the prohibition 
amendment by certain classes of society? 

The other questionnaire is prefaced with 
this statement : 

“In an article in Collier’s Weekly, June 
8, 1929, entitled ‘Speak Up or Dry Up’, 
Senator William BE. Borah declares that 
the seriousness of the liquor problem is so 
well understood that the time has come 
for those who do not favor the Highteenth 
Amendment to present a constructive al- 
ternative. He also asks if the American 
people are going to accept lawlessness as 
a proper method of repealing the law. He 
quotes results of the Canadian system of 
State control to show that this device 
offers no practical alternative, The Mont- 
real Gazette in March reporting female 
arrests for intoxication having risen fifty- 
three per cent., and bootlegging 111 per 
cent. in the first year. Again he asks 
those who constantly criticize to present 
their plan. 

“Thus pressed, the organized wets, ap- 
parently themselves finding no relief either 


in beer and wine modification or in the 
Canadian system, present the following 
program: To repeat the Wighteenth 
Amendment and return the solution of the 
liquor problem to the States—‘to small 
local units’. The method by which this 
repeal is to be secured is apparently to 
foster lawlessness through repeal of State 
liquor laws, till the people, worn out with 
the liquor anarchy that could not fail to 
result, throw up their hands and surrender 
to the old legalized liquor traftic. 

“Tt occurs to us that the time has come 
for Unitarians opposed to prohibition to 
offer a better solution. We, therefore, sub- 
mit the following questionnaire.. We hope 
later it may be widely used among our 
denominations, but now we simply ask you 
to answer it and return it to us. Later 
we hope Unitarians everywhere will hold 
debates, and we shall in September hope 
to offer a debate with literature that gives 
our side.” 

The questions follow : 

1. Are you in fayor of national prohibi- 
tion? 

2. If not, what practical alternative do 
you offer? 

3. Are you in favor of repealing (con- 
eurrent) State liquor laws, thereby in- 
creasing Jawlessness, in order to secure 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment? 

Answers are to be sent before September 
10 to Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton, president of 
the Unitarian Temperance Society, Box 
333, Gloucester, Mass. No names will be 
revealed in the tabulation to be made. 


' The challenge to the churches is to con- 
centrate on a reaffirmation of fundamental 
morality. That must certainly be based 
on no external authorities, where the de- 
bate is bound to be inconclusive. 
—Carnegie Simpson 
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Sex and Censorship 


HAT to do about books dealing with sex, es- 

pecially books of literature and fiction, is the 
main problem of censorship. We agree with 
Margery Bedinger of the Seattle Public Library, 
who looks at the question from her professional 
standpoint and yet in a way that is good for all of 
us, that instead of following our individual emo- 
tional reactions it is time we made a scientific in- 
vestigation of the matter and acted with the proper 
logic. 

Miss Bedinger has done the best piece of work on 
what is wise and what is foolish in censorship that 
we have seen, and our readers will do well to send 
twenty cents for a copy of the May number of 
Wilson Bulletin, a magazine for librarians, 958 
University Avenue, New York. Beginning with our 
inconsistencies, because, for example, we take the 
Bible and its sex arrays whole, and scorn “Jude the 
Obscure’, the author tells us this is a changing 
world, moving so fast, and likely to go, in the 
familiar words of the White Queen in “Alice 
Through the Looking-Glass”, “faster, faster”. One 
cannot say, “What would my parents have me do in 
this case?” because they would probably be more 
bewildered than oneself. 

We are foolish to try to fashion the conduct of 
the future. Yet one thing we can do and ought to 
do, and of librarians this is peculiarly true; namely, 
do our share in preparing youth for the shaping of 
ideals. Miss Bedinger is thoroughgoing. Her 
thesis is that libraries should offer to youth “the 
fullest possible information upon all subjects that 
may have any bearing upon the questions [of sex], 
and this means practically all subjects whatever, 
for only by means of the widest and most pertinent 
knowledge can youth be equipped to face and con- 
quer situations they will have to meet”. Life has 
become complex, due to growing knowledge. A 
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murderer to-day is something more. He is likely 
to be found mentally ill, needing institutional care, 
and we want to know the conditions in which he 
lived and the social contributory causes of his 
crime. More knowledge makes for more intricacy, 
but it also leads out to wholesome action and 
character. 

There are but two criteria in deciding what books 
to select—the intent of the author and the success 
of the execution. Does he present a true picture of 
life with skill? Ah, yes, someone exclaims, but 
what is life? Up to now, life has meant my life. 
We set ourselves up as the whole. Our point of 
view was the cosmic completeness and perfectness. 
Another view annoyed us. To-day we make up our 
minds only after we have got as many views as we 
can find. Librarians have been particularly narrow, 
Says Miss Bedinger. They have been delicate, 
sheltered spinsters in a genteel profession. They 
make decisions on a subject like this? With youth 
able to tell their elders many things, how ridiculous 
to say, “No, you mustn’t read this book, because the 
hero said . . . and you know we want you to grow 
up to be a nice man.” The young person knows 
that these things of sex are here, and he wants all 
there is about it. It is dangerous and in its effect 
immoral to limit the knowledge of life. And who 
are we to keep knowledge from him? 

What young people should know is up to them, 
once the criteria of sincerity and skill are accepted. 
Thus passes our sway as mentors and reformers. 
John Galsworthy has the right idea, “The people 
as a whole, unprotected by despotic judgments of 
Single persons, have enough wisdom to know what 
is and what is not harmful to themselves.” What 
is moral, immoral, no one can say with mechanic 
precision. It will always be so. Turn on the light. 
The one unforgivable sin of parents, says Dr. 
Joseph Collins, is that of not telling their children 
the facts of sex. Let them repent and be converted, 
not cautiously mincing a part of the truth, but 
going through with the whole veracious business. 
Their children will bless them by their better lives. 


The Superior Sanctions 


O-DAY, says Leon Whipple, it is “futile to try 

to regulate the world of affairs by religious sane- 
tions”. Hei is lauding Walter Lippmann’s “A Pref- 
ace to Morals”. But we do not like to have him 
put it that way. Religious sanctions do regulate 
our affairs, only they are not the sanctions of the 
old religion. Mr. Whipple ought to discriminate. 
The sanctions are not less real and spiritual be- 
cause they are new and unorthodox. On the con- 
trary, Mr. Lippmann makes the sanctions superior, 


‘in our judgment, when he places them where they 


truly belong, namely, in the judgment of the best 
experience of humanity. What is that good and 
acceptable conduct, or thought, or attitude, in life? 
It is that which men find most conducive and satis. 
fying to their whole natures. The authority is not 
in a far-away Deity arbitrarily conceived as a 
Majesty of Law; nor in a Book ethically infallible, 
omniscient for all eternity; nor yet in any person 
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who ever lived, unfailing exemplar for every detail 
of the lives of all the people on the earth forever. 
The seat of authority is in man. We decide what 
is good for us, and what is good. That is a religious 
sanction as old as our own free faith. Martineau, 
in fact, gave us'the phrase. Lippmann catches up 
with Unitarian theological teaching. Mr. Whipple 
speaks truly of orthodoxy of all varieties when he 
says religious authority has waned, but the au- 
thority we hold to, that tests and decides all living 
values day after day, ‘is the most difficult regulative 
principle in the world. For us there is none beside 
it, and we love it with our whole being. No one 
among us would disagree with Mr. Whipple, the 
reviewer, who is speaking in The Survey of the 
family, for instance, in Mr. Lippmann’s words: 
“The ideal of love is fixed not by the church in the 
name of God, but by prudence, convention, taste, 
circumstances, and personal sensibility.” 


Quakers and Ourselves 


RAISE for the Quakers is always without alloy, 

as is meet and right. They area radiant blessing 
in the world. But why, we ask, do people not stop 
to inquire about a simple fact? Why are the 
Quakers such a small people in numbers, so insig- 
nificant in organization, and probably not increas- 
ing anywhere? Nobody ever stops to qualify the 
admiration, nor do we. But we have a peculiar 
reason for rising to this question, because when 
praise comes to Unitarians for their faith and 
works, it is almost invariably the fact that the 
tribute is followed in a minor chord of misgiving, 
or something worse, to the effect that we are so 
small and we do not grow! And why? They 
always ask. 

Perhaps it is true, as Dean Inge has lately re- 
marked, that in worship the Quakers are winning 
their way, but, so far as we may learn, their meet- 
ings are not increasing in attendance, and we are 
not persuaded that their form of devotional exer- 
cise, or the silence which in principle is greater 


than active exercise, is superior in inspiriting power: 


to that which is commonly practiced among us or 
other denominations. 

It may be that because the Quakers have given 
such a godly and otherworldly example in the cause 
of peace the gospel seems in them more highly ex- 
emplified than in the rest of us. The world admires 
them with a rapt sincerity which has but one short- 
coming. The world is very slow to do the thing 
which it reverses. Peace which it beholds in these 
people the world too much celebrates vicariously. 
Why is this true? The estimable Quakers, we 
think, in their practice of nonresistance are in- 


hibited by the spiritual effect of that very doctrine 


from propagating and extending their priceless 
faith as both they and the faith deserve. Apart 
from peace, there is an avoidance of interests which 
has kept the Quakers free from outward strife, but 
it is our conyiction that if they had believed more 
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articulately, resolutely, they would have grown 
without losing their essential quality of spirit, the 
witness to the light within. 

Outside the meeting-house in Manchester, Eng- 
land, there was a motto, “Christianity is not Chris- 
tianity until it is applied.” Nothing could be better 
for religion than such a counsel of performance. 
But what is Christianity? Among the Quakers 
there are two doctrinal schools, however lacking in 
audibility they may be, and these two are definitely 
evangelical and Unitarian. That, then, is an answer 
to our question, for Chresianity, does have to be 
defined, after all. 

We ‘ihe have had it for our not always 
delectable duty to stress the importance of ideas 
about religion. Our function in Christendom has 
been theological above every other. Our business 
has been boldly to oppose current theological ideas 
and propose new ones undergirded and overarched 
always by the principle of freedom in spiritual 
truth. That is true of us from the beginning— 
from Servetus, Socinus, and Francis David, to 
Martineau, Priestley, Channing, Emerson and 
Parker. We have never been popular because we 
have been right too early. Our mission is contro- 
versy for high religion’s sake. The world of ortho- 
doxy has a kind of fearful respect for us, but we do 
not inspire the fervent admiration which is dowered 
upon even the Unitarian Quakers. We must take 
our compensation from posterity, which accepts the 
doctrines that we give the world, let us say, three 
generations after we have disseminated them. 
Great is our reward, when we deserve it. 


Like Our Eye 


HAT urbane Catholic, Abbé Dimnet, who wrote 

a book last winter that became a best seller, on 
“The Art of Thinking”, illustrates what the culture 
of the Church amounts to in the right kind of mind. 
In some fields a priest may be as liberal and _liber- 
ated as the free thinker. Such a man is Dimnet. 
There are many like him in the priesthood of this 
land, though France leads all of the Church, we 
believe, in illustrious scholarship and freedom in 
intellectual excursion. Abbé Dimnet says, “A small 
section of the people tells them what they are to 
think, and they think it.” That from a Catholic 
is news. 


Our mind [the Abbé continues], is like our eye: it must be 
single. Children, plain people, saintly people, artists, all people 
possessed of a mastering purpose leaving no room for inferior 
preoccupations, reformers, apostles, leaders, or aristocrats of 
all kinds, strike us by the directness of their intellectual 
vision. On the contrary, timid, weak, easily abashed people, 
people made to follow rather than to guide, sensitive people 
anxious about the impression they may produce, doubtful of the 
working of their own faculties and “everlastingly trying to 
get reassured, have a fatal capacity for letting in extraneous 
thoughts or mental parasites, which at first only obstruct but 
gradually obsess their own, hampering their vision, and ulti- 
mately leaving upon them that chronic sense of inadequacy 
which the term ‘inferiority complex” describes clearly, at all 
eyents to the present generation. 
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Bookland 


Can the Churches Get 
Together? 


F. RAYMOND STURTEVANT 


THE SCANDAL OF CHRISTIANITY, By Peter 
Ainslie. New York: Willett, Clark and Colby. 
$2.00. 4 


Dr. Ainslie, perhaps the leading clergy- 
man in Baltimore, Md., where he is pastor 
of Christian Temple (Disciples of Christ), 
is nationally, even internationally, known 
for his splendid work in two fields: church 
unity and international peace. His book 
is a discussion of the possibilities of the 
former, but is primarily conceived as an 
exposure, in vigorous language, yet in all 
humility and gentleness, of the un-Chris- 
tian conditions prevailing in present-day 
Christianity. 

“Half of -Christendom”, writes Dr. 
Ainslie, “is not on speaking terms with 
the other half, separated by ignorance, 
suspicion, and fear’. Instead of fulfilling 
its mission for the help of the world, “the 
Church has largely spent its time con- 
serving its denominationalism”. ‘More 
than three-fourths of Christendom will not 
partake of the Lord’s Supper with other 
Christians.” The denominational school 
and college, when they accentuate sec- 
tarian prejudices, are another element in 
the “scandal” and ought to be abolished 
or made unsectarian. Dr. Ainslie has 
heard denominational prayers, asking 
God’s special favor in the furtherance of 
the denomination’s work. He knows de- 
nominational theology that is static; and 
he says, “If theology ever redeems itself, 
it must be by taking its place as a de- 
veloping science by the side of the other 
sciences.” 

What he pleads for is not an arbitrary 
and forced unity, based ou uniformity of 
thought or belief, but the removal of the 
pettiness, jealousy, prejudice, and un- 
brotherly attitudes that characterize so 
many sects of Christendom, both large 
and small. ‘The cure’, he writes in his 
preface, “lies in Christians getting to- 
gether in an experience and expression 
of actual universal brotherhood’. He is 
not thinking, he says on page 26, “in terms 
of theological unity. . . . Theological unity 
is not our present-day approach.” What 
he advances is “the possibility of spiritual 
adventures”, a “religious unity which shall 
be an actual brotherhood of believers, 
bound together, not by signed concordats, 
but by such an understanding and appre- 
ciation as will make brotherhood real”. 
He says, “It is the privilege of a Chris- 
tian to have preferences, but not exclu- 
sions.” These excerpts indicate the trend 
of thought in the book. Dr. Ainslie be- 
lieves in an ultimate church unity; that 
it is coming in due time, as he once told 
the writer, “as sure as the sun shines’. 
But the present task is the cure of the 
petty denominationalism that blights 
Christendom to-day. Doubtless denomi- 


nations will persist, but they must gain 
the brotherly and inclusive spirit. 

We, as Unitarians, have often had the 
feeling that other denominations do not 
somehow always treat us in this spirit. 
And it is a sad reflection that the denomi- 
nations treat each other in the same way; 
that half of Christendom, as Dr. Ainslie 
puts it, “is not decent to the other half’. 
On the subject of church unity, some five 
hundred volumes have been written in the 
last twenty-five years. Among those that 
have come to our notice, Dr. Ainslie’s is 
one of the best. Here is a frank and 
unafraid exposure of the scandal of un- 
brotherliness; a reasonable and earnest 
appeal for a broad inclusiveness—even to 
the extent of including Unitarians !—for 
a spiritual adventure in Christian brother- 
hood. Dr. Ainslie sums up his message in 
a single sentence: “All of our churches 
must become genuinely Christian” ; and his 
meaning is obvious. 


Training Through Play 


CHARACTER BUILDING THROUGH RECRBHATION. 
By Kenneth L. Heaton. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $1.75. 

A usable manual for a training class in 
play leadership, or for a teacher who 
wishes to build up a technique in leading 
profitable recreation for groups of young 
people. There is first a working-out of 
desirable objectives; then come case 
studies of actual recreational problems, 
descriptions of many sorts of games and 
plays, good hints for out-of-door worship, 
abundant apparatus in the wavy of source 
materials in recreational theory, and a 
copious bibliography. An index makes the 
book still more valuable. We commend 
the book cordially to all those who have 
the play interests of youth at heart. We 
have traveled a long way from Bishop 
John H. Vincent’s book “Better Not’, in 
which he advised young people to shun 
games and dancing, to this book, which 
appears as a text in religious education. 

E. F. 


The Historic Jesus 


Jnsus. By Walter E. 

Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
$2.50. 

Professor Bundy of De Pauw University 
commands the highest confidence as a 
master of modern Gospel eriticism. The 
purpose and spirit of his distinctive deal- 
ing with the material give to his work a 
value beyond all mere excellence of schol- 
arship. He urges and illustrates the use 
of modern historical method to discover 
the actual Man of Galilee, not in order to 
formulate some conception of his person- 
ality, but to know him as an experient of 
religion. “Jesus was an exclusively reli- 
gious personality. In him we see all that 
religion and God at their best may and 
can mean in human life and experience.” 
Obviously, what is here written is for all 


THE RECOVERY oF 
Bundy. 
pany. 
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who long to share in the human experience 
of Jesus. In his former work, The Reli- 
gion of Jésus (1928), Bundy gave an 
ardent and discriminating study of the 


_ faith of Jesus, considering faith as the 


commitment of self to a life enterprise, 
the launching of the whole life in the im- 
plications of a deep experience of God. 
The present work is a companion volume, 
a supplement and reinforcement. It aims 
to deepen the interest in such a psycho- 
logical approach to Jesus, and to offer 
guidance in the use of the most modern 
critical literature. Especial value will be 
found in its discussion of the social mes- 
sage of Jesus and the problem of his 
Messianic consciousness. After reading a 
masterpiece of historical criticism, a 
student said: “Well, what of it, any how?’ 
No reader of Bundy’s book will end it with 
such a yawn. His mind, indeed, will be 
gratified ; but his completer self will throb 
anew to life’s wonderful and poignant sig- 
nificance. Not “What of it?’ but “O 
Master, let me walk with thee!” Pro- 
fessor Bundy is not only a scholar of emi- 


nence, he is a religious leader. A 
Mild Galsworthy 
Roon. By Herbert Asquith. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


Despite its title, this is not the biog- 
raphy of a Prussian general, but the story 
of a romantic young lady. The conflict of 
the heroine’s ideals with this workaday 
world constitutes the plot. The novel is 
English. Its style is well-bred and gen- 
erally agreeable. The author is more suc- 
cessful in the portrayal of his masculine 
characters. His women, including Roon 
herself, are rather shadowy and uncon- 
vincing. Her artist father, the man she 
marries, and the man she afterwards falls 
in love with, are excellently drawn. The 
best of the story, however, is to be found 
in the war chapters. Although padding, 
and having little to do with the develop- 
ment of the plot, these are vivid, telling— 
evidently derived from personal memories. 
All in all, this is fiction after the Gals- 
worthy manner, agreeable, sophisticated 
but lacking the magic touch of great 
novel-writing. A.R. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Mk. BILLINGHAM, THE MARQUIS, AND MaAp- 
ELON. By FH. Phillips Oppenheim. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. $2.00. 

Short stories written in Mr. Oppenheim’s 
familiar vein. The scenes are laid in and 
about Monte Carlo, and the plots cover a 
wide range, from grisly tragedy to light 
comedy. All are interesting. Admirably 
adapted to “hot weather” reading. 


A Srupy or tHe Soun. By G. W. Covregill. 
Boston: Christopher Publishing House. $1.75. 

The kind of book that tries a reviewer's 
soul. Three typographical errors on one 
page, a style monotonous to a degree, a 
dogmatic approach to almost every sub- 
ject, sentences which are not sentences—- 
but why go on? This has all the earmarks 
of a book the publishing of which the 
author has underwritten. We should wel- 
come a law forbidding the practice. 

E. F. 


™ 
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OUR CHILDREN 


Desert Gems 
DAVIDSON 


WINIFRED 


The desert valley in Mexico del Norte 


was at its hottest glaring white in the 


July afternoon sun. Two boys stumbled 
over an indistinct trail that had earlier 
seemed to lead at once to a crack in the 
rock ridge in the east. Sharp sand had 
so worn their shoes that their feet were 
blistered. Their water bags were dry. 
They had not eaten since the previous 
evening. 

“Brace up, Dig. We'll be there soon 
now,’ Mel Kean urged his companion. 

Digby Drennan shook his head. For 
some time he had been slowing his pace. 
“T can’t, Mel,” he gasped. 

Laughing strangely, he sank in his 
tracks. Mel tried to set him on his feet. 
‘Dig! Dig! We've just got to keep going. 
Listen, Dig. It won’t be so hot in a little 
while now. And we'll find the dugout. 
There'll be water, Dig. A whole barrel- 
ful of water.” 

“T think I’ll stay here till evening, Mel. 
You go on. If you reach the dugout before 
dark, you can start a fire. Ill find you 


somehow.” 
“No, Dig. We're going to keep together.” 
Mel sat down. Digby, after some 
minutes, slowly set himself in motion 


again, and Mel walked with him. After 
a while, however, Digby again began to in- 
sist that he could not take another step ; but 
Mel steadily refused to let him stop trying, 
until without warning Digby toppled over. 

Mel’s eyes swept the desert. Behind lay 
the trail, over which they had dragged 
their weary feet. It had already become 
invisible in the dazzling sun. Ahead, at 
the foot of the ridge, which had seemed to 
recede instead of coming nearer, was a 


‘dugout where water and food had been 


stored for the use of desert wanderers. 
There was little to mark one part of the 
region from another. White sand, tufts 
of seemingly lifeless shrubs, and cactus 
were repeated everywhere. ‘To leave Digby 
where he was, exposed to the fierce sun, 
was impossible to consider. Somehow, 
Mel must take him along. 

“Go on, Mel,” said Digby, to Mel’s sur- 
prise, for he had thought his friend un- 
conscious. “I'll be all right after a while.” 

“See here, Dig. You keep awake now. 
Listen. I’m going to make a sled for you 
to ride on—like the ones the Western 


Indians used to make—wait now! Keep 
your eyes open!” 

“Sled?” echoed Digby, stupidly. 

“Yes, sled. A sand-sled.” Mel was 


chopping with his big knife at one of the 
greasewood bushes. When he had severed 
it from its tough root, he lopped off all 
but a few of the main branches. From 
his kit and Digby’s he took their camp 
blankets, and laid these, folded thickly, 
on the bush. Then, by rolling and drag- 
ging him, he placed Digby on the blankets. 


In his own kit was a short length of stout 
rope, and this he fastened to the stub of 
the bush. Stepping through the short loop, 
he adjusted the rope about his waist, and 
began cautiously to pull his load. 

“Hold on tight, Dig!” he warned. 

Digby groaned; but Mel saw that his 
hands were gripping the bush tensely, and 
very slowly he advanced over the slippery 
sands. Perhaps he had been pulling for an 
hour when Digby relaxed and rolled off 
the sled. This time there was no response 
‘when Mel tried to rouse him. 

It occurred to Mel that he might be able 
to scoop in the sands a kind of shallow 
cave in which to leave Digby while he 
himself tried to reach the dugout and 
come back with water. He selected a spot 
a few feet from the trail, and, with knife 
blade and bare hands, began to make the 
sand fly. As he worked, he saw innumer- 
able little colored stones, scarlet, blue, 
green, and yellow—sharp once, but worn 
by winds smooth as glass. Bits of quartz 
Mel recognized, but in the sunshine they 
looked to him like jewels. He made Digby 
comfortable; marked the spot by setting 
the ‘‘sled” bush on top of a growing one, 
and took to his heels on the trail. 

Digby had never before been on the 
desert. Though Mel, with his unele Frank 
Kean, had motored over the arid districts 
of southern California, and was familiar 
with the habits of the scant vegetation 
and with the general behavior of those 
sandy wastes, he had not, until this trip, 
traveled over the Mexican “Sahara.” 

Beyond the dugout, near the pass in the 
rock ridge, Mr. Kean and his party 
awaited the two boys. Mel’s uncle had 
sent an Indian guide to bring them across 
the sands from the point where the con- 
crete pavement ended. ‘This guide, how- 
ever, had misunderstood orders and had 
merely set Mel and Digby well along the 
trail before taking his leave in the other 
direction. 

“That way you go,” he had told them. 
“You come quick to dugout. From dugout 
is soon to Mr. Kean camp.” 


Stars 


What do the stars do 
Up in the sky, 

Higher than the wind ean blow 
Or the clouds can fly? 


Each star in its own glory 
Circles, circles still; 
As it was lit to shine and set, 
And do its Maker’s will. 
—Christina G. Rossetti. 


Sentence Sermon 


The heavens declare the glory of God. 
—Psalm wiv. 1. 
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Luckily the boys had filled their water 
bags at a gas station along the road by 
which their rattletrap “taxi” had brought 
them; but they had soon exhausted these 
bags. As Mr. Kean had written that 
Indian Mike would cook breakfast for 
them, they had brought no food along. 

An ancient turquoise mine, worked by 
the natives in times before the discovery 
of Lower California, was the object of 
search of Mel’s uncle and his party. That 
the boys were to be allowed to participate 
in that exploration was still almost too 
wonderful to be true, Mel thought as he 
plodded along. 

Although the heat had not abated, Mel 
knew that the sun’s light could not last 


much longer in this southern land. He 
lost the trail. He found it again. He lost 


it completely; and, having come into a 


i 


Cherry-Time 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Kitchen smells so nice and fruity, 
There’s a bustle and a stir; 

Mother’s busy canning cherries, 
And the twins are helping her. 


Johnny’s face is red and sticky, 
Janie’s mouth’s a perfect sight! 

Busy hands are red and juicy, 
Seeding cherries with their might. 


’Course, they hear the children playing, 
’Course, that kitchen’s pretty hot; 

Still, next winter, won’t delicious 
Cherry pies just hit the spot? 


te 


slight depression, he could not now make 
out anywhere the spot that he had marked 
with the two bushes. After anxiously 
running back and forth, he came upon his 
own tracks, and decided he must return. 

There was neither boy nor kit in the 
shallow cave where he had left Digby. 
Without realizing clearly what he was 
doing, Mel lay down. After a while he 
was aware of a faint sound, unlike any 
of the dry rustlings about him. He sat 
up, wondering if a coyote had ventured 
out before dark. The sound persisted at 
intervals, and Mel crawled toward it. 

The little bright stones increased in 
number and size as he progressed. In a 
narrow wash he found Digby lying, face 
downward, soaking in the tiniest dribble, 
which Mel guessed to be the last of a 
torrent that in the rainy season poured 
down the ridge. 

“Tie down, Mel!” Digby almost upset 
Mel in his haste. “It’s real water!” 

“How did you find it?” Mel asked. 

“T got up and tried to follow you. I 
must have fallen down and rolled off in 
this direction. I thought those little 
stones marked the trail. Did you find the 
dugout? Did you hear me yell all the 
way ?” 

Mel shook his-head. “I see you hung on 
to the blankets and things! Pretty good 
prospector, I call you!” 

(Continued on page 639) 
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CORRESP 


Better the Day, Better the Issue! 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


It was a great day for me—the only 
president emeritus ever known to turn 
about joyously after more than a quarter- 
century as president and teach exultantly 
large college classes under a vigorous 
young successor—a truly great day for 
me, to secure moist from the press your 
very unusual volume, “Religious Liberty, 
The Great American Illusion”. 

I read and reread your book and re- 
joiced that a clergyman living on Beacon 
Street, Boston, still could see the truth 
and dare to tell it. Then I thought, “Life 
truly is worth living.” 

Now comes THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of 
July 4, 1929, Anno Domini. Since July 4, 
1776, this issue of yours has not within 
my knowledge been surpassed for out- 
standing definiteness and courage. How 
could you or did you discover the men, 
Dr. Cooper, Dr. Shapley (by Cotton), 
Julius F. Krolfifer, and your own con- 
scientious, unflinching self? 

I read this morning every word, from 
Birth Control to the last line of the 
editorials. 

Enclosed find check for $1.00. Please 
forward to me the money’s worth of this 
unparalleled issue. . 
JoHN R. Kirk. 

KIRKSVILLE, Mo. 

[Professor Kirk is president emeritus 
of Northeast Mission State Teachers Col- 
lege, where he continues to teach psy- 
chology, and an eminent and widely recog- 
nized educator.—Ep1rTor. | 


Putting On the New Controls 


To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR :— 


Gladstone said, “In the fifty years that 
I have been in public life, the leisured, 
cultivated and academic classes have been 
on the wrong side of every great move- 
ment.” Query: Is it because so many Uni- 
tarians are of this class that they come 
so haltingly into the Prohibition movye- 
ment? I simply ask for information. 

I write in connection with remarks of 
Rey. George Gilmour of Denver quoted in 
Tur CHRISTIAN Reoerster, thus: “Coercion 
a poor method of moral education. 
Business and industrial efficiency were 
working out a natural evolution toward 
habits of temperance when the Prohibition 
law was passed.” 

Is this quite an accurate statement? 
According to the Statistical Abstract of 
the United States, 1922 (page 697), pub- 
lished by the Department. of Commerce, 
the total consumption of liquor not only 
increased in the years prior to Prohibi- 
tion, but the per capita consumption in- 
creased. More than that, the increase 
was greater than the increase in popula- 
tion at the same period. In short, busi- 
ness and efficiency had not reached an 
effective point in slowing down our drink 
consumption. But when to business effi- 
ciency there was added legislation (Pro- 
hibition Law), we did begin to get the 
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desired result. Take statistics in my own 
State of Massachusetts, an unfriendly 
State, where ninety-two per cent. of the 
population lives in cities and 66 per cent. 
is of immediate foreign extraction. Yet 
comparing the seven wet years before Pro- 
hibition with the seven following, we find 
a decrease in Boston of forty-three per 
cent. in total arrests for drunkenness and 
of sixty-four per cent. in arrests of women 
for intoxication. The Boston Family Wel- 
fare Society shows a reduction in cases in 
which drink was a factor of twenty-seven 
per cent. in 1916 (wet) and nine per cent. 
in 1928 (dry). These facts prove that 
education moves faster when it has legis- 
lation behind it. We need both legislation 
and education. We have both, and that is 
why we are making headway. 

And yet, in spite of this plainly healthier 
condition, the organized wets propose that 
we shall repeal the Highteenth Amend- 
ment and give the solution of the liquor 
problem back to the States, back to the 
old legalized liquor traffic. And by what 
method do they propose to effect this vast 
backward step? Is it not by inciting law- 
lessness, by repeal of State enforcement 
laws until the drys, worn out by the 
rampage of lawlessness that would result, 
throw up their hands in despair and sur- 
render to the old conditions? Let us put 
aside all illusions: If there was a better 
way out of the drink problem than edu- 
eation plus Prohibition, would not the 
people have found it in the last hundred 
years—would not the wets have found it 
in the last nine years? 

The fact is we have entered a new 
civilization—have passed from small 
pioneer groups to the big cities, the auto- 
mobile, mass production, world mergers. 
Our ideas, our machinery, courts, police, 
made for the village and the buggy, break 
down under the strain of the new condi- 
tions. The personal liberty that went 
with the buggy and the day when we were 
trying to throw off monarchy cannot go 
with the day of the airplane and of the 
world merger. We have “buggy” mentali- 
ties drawn from the eighteenth century, 
when we should have airplane mentalities 
getting ready for the twenty-first century. 

I erave forward-looking mentalities ior 
the Unitarians. I recall how, in 1852, 
neither the Democratic nor the Whig 
Party would come out for anti-slavery. 
What happened? The Whig Party died. 
The Democratic Party, after a little, went 
into hiding for years. The Republican 
Party, born in 1854 and taking the hot 
poker of Abolition to its breast, carried all 
before it. This is history. As Burke says, 
“To deal with large masses of men one 
must act on a very enlarged view of 
things. Timidity is impotence. Narrow- 
ness is impotence.” Are we, as Unitarians, 
being too timid about putting on the new 
controls for the new era, of which Pro- 
hibition is one? There is no solution but 
the solution of President Hoover—to put 
on the armor of stricter law observance 
and more active interest in law enforce- 
ment. These transitions in history from 
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the small to the larger unit have been 


bridged by doing precisely that—by giving 
up the personal liberty that went with 
the small unit but had to be sacrificed 
for the larger units of liberty. 
leadership for the Unitarians in carving 
out the new controls for the new day. 
PLIZABETH TILTON. 


President Unitarian Temperance Society. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Three Old Friends 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Is it too late to say a further word 
about Frederick Hosmer? He and my 
husband were not only classmates but 
room-mates at Harvard Divinity School, 
and the closest friendship between them 
made our home one to which Mr. Hosmer 
often came. 

His visits were a joy, and the relaxa- 
tion of the fishing and boating and swim- 
ming to which his more athletie friend 
lured him was not bad at all for a poet. 
The last time the two friends were to- 
gether was at Cambridge, at the house 
temporarily occupied by the Gannetts; and 
the luncheon, when the three intimate 
comrades of the same “radical group” at 
Divinity School put their heads together 
not only to renew old memories but to 
try their still eager minds at the making 
of the “blue print” for the newer and 
better times to come, was a rare occasion. 

It is given to few to secure such 
immortality as Hosmer’s hymns have 
achieved. It is given to few to know 
such intimate and deep communion with 
kindred spirits as his large and loving 
nature gave to him. I would lay a flower 
of grateful memory, for my husband as 
well as for myself, on the vacant but 
fragrant place from which our dear 


Hosmer has stepped so far we -cannot 


hear him speak. 


ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 
New York, N.Y. 


Catholic Spiritual Values 
To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Rey. Alson H. Robinson in his letter 
(THE ReerstER, May 23) states: “It is now 
my calm and measured judgment that reli- 
gion and Roman Catholicism haye nothing 
in common.” I, for one, am amazed to 
learn that this is the result of his wide 
reading. Mr. Robinson believes that “the 
Satholic Church since the fourth century 
has been primarily a political organiza- 
tion’. I am remembering, as I write this, 
some of the many consecrated souls nur- 
tured in the Catholic Church “sinee the 
fourth century”—saints, scholars, mission- 
aries, educators, artists, scientists, pio- 
neers, and the like—not all of them clerics, 
either, and I am asking myself where, in 
this world or any other, does this “no- 
litical organization” get its inspirational 
power. Perhaps it would be well for other 
denominations to discard religion also— 
for the sake of creative spiritual values! 

Apropos French Protestantism, I suppose 
it is hardly necessary to remind Mr. Rob- 
inson that the present President of the 
French Republic is a Protestant, or that 
Catholic votes helped to elect him. 


New Lonpon, Conn, W. J. GREENE. 
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and authoritatively offered 
we shall wait no longer, but shall strike 
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Suppressed 


R. J. T. SUNDERLAND’S book, “India 

in Bondage”, has been suppressed by 

the Government of India, and its publisher 
has been charged with sedition. 

A copy of The Modern Review of Cal- 


‘eutta, just received, relates that the Cal- 


eutta police raided the Review office May 
24, as well as the residence of Ramananda 
Chatterjee, the editor, and seized forty- 
four copies of “India in Bondage’, three 
manuscript copies of the book, and some 
correspondence. The search warrant also 
contained an order to arrest Sj. Sajani 
Kanta Das, manager of the Prabasi Press, 
printer and publisher of the book, who was 
afterward released on bail. 

Reviewing the incident, The Nation says 
editorially, in part: 

“Since his first trip to India in 1896 as 
a member of a commission sent by the 
British Unitarian Association to study and 
report upon the educational, social, and 
religious conditions of the Indian people, 
Mr. Sunderland has followed Indian 
affairs closely and is the author of several 
books on the country. ‘India in Bondage’, 
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Sesunderland’s “India in Bondage” 


in Calcutta as Seditious 


as its title indicates, is sympathetic to 
India’s desire for independence, but vio- 
lence has no place in its program. Mr. 
Sunderland presents a sober, factual case 
against British rule. His theme is the 
right of men, including Indians and Eng- 
lishmen, to govern themselves... . ‘Mother 
India’ was allowed to cireulate freely in 
India, though its inaccuracies and insinua- 
tions wounded the sensibilities of every 
intelligent Indian. No doubt another re- 
cent book, ‘India on Trial’, by J. E. Woola- 
cott—which states the case for Great 
Britain—will be permitted on the book- 
stalls of India. It is a panic-striken goy- 
ernment that dares not allow both sides 
of a question to be stated. There is a 
crumb of comfort, however, for Mr. Sun- 
derland. The action is abundant proof 
that the title of his book is justified.” 

On this page is published a brief review 
of the situation in India, as seen by Dr. 
Sunderland, which he sends to THE Rxc- 
ISTER in connection with the news of the 
suppression of his book. 


The Impending Crisis in India 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


LL three of the delegates sent by the 
American Unitarian Association to 
the recent centenary celebration of the 
Brahmo Samaj have brought back the 
word that a very serious political crisis 
impends in India. To some extent they 
haye explained what the crisis is. But I 
think the readers of THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER will be glad to have it explained a 
little more fully. 

Briefly stated, the exact situation is 
this: India, the second largest civilized 
nation in the world, a nation which for 
2,500 years was free, self-ruling, and one 
of the most illustrious of nations, has for 
forty years and more been urging Great 
Britain to give back to her the freedom 
and self-rule which she believes never 
should have been taken from her—affirm- 
ing her willingness to remain within the 
British Empire, a loyal member, if she can 
have “Dominion Status’; that is, home 
rule like that of Canada. But at last she 
is tired of waiting. What she declares to 
have been England’s delays, procrastina- 
tions, broken promises, and professions of 
advance on the road toward home rule, 
which have not been real advances at all 
(for example, ten years of “Dyarchy’), 
have so completely worn out the patience 
of ali the Indian leaders, even the most 
conservative, that finally they have taken 
a stand. At its last meeting (December, 
1928), the All-India National Congress 
(which is the largest and most representa- 
tive body in India) said to Great Britain 
by a strong vote: ‘‘We will wait another 
year—until the 31st of December, 1929— 
for you to grant us ‘Dominion Status’. If 
by that time you have not definitely 
it to us, 
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for independence outside the Hmpire.” 

Gandhi wanted the Congress to wait two 
years instead of one, but he was overruled. 
He accepted the authority of the voting 
body and promised that if Great Britain 
refused India’s offer, he would re-enter 
politics and lead the Indian people in a 
great, nation-wide movement of non-co- 
operation and non-payment of taxes, which 
of course means revolution. 

Everybody realized that this action of 
the Congress was something in the highest 
degree serious, and none more clearly than 
Gandhi, who during the discussion de- 
clared to the vast gathering the meaning 
of their action in the following terribly 
earnest words: 

“At the end of your period of probation 
(one year), you have got practically to 
work for independence—I might say prac- 
tically declare independence. And some 
of you, some of us, including myseif if I 
live at that time, have to die in the at- 
tempt to give a good account of what we 
are trying to do—to tell the nation that 
independence is in sight, and if it is not 
in sight, to tell them that it will be seen 
over our dead carcasses in winning it.” 

The terrible import of this utterance can 
only be understood by calling to mind that 
it came from Gandhi, a man who weighs his 
every word, and who again and again has 
proved to the world that he can suffer to 
any extreme and if need be die for a cause 
that he believes to be just. 

Let all friends of Pngland, as well as 
all friends of India, hope and pray that 
Great Britain may be wise enough to re- 
store to this great, gifted, historic, long- 
suffering Indian nation the freedom and 
self-government which are their right, and 
to do it before it is too late. 
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Dr. Reese Resigns 


As secretary of Western Conference to 
direct Lincoln Center—A ten-year 
record of progress 


Dr. Curtis W. Reese has resigned as 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, effective after the first of the 
year, in order to devote his time to the 
direction of Abraham Lincoln Center in 
Chicago, Ill. Dr. Reese is a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Center and 
has been dean since 1926. 

Dr. Reese has been secretary of the 
Western Conference for ten years. He 
was appointed in 1919, when he was only 
thirty-one years old and had been in the 
Unitarian fellowship but six years. A 
large measure of the strength and vitality 
of the Middle Western Unitarian churches 
is due to his capable administrative labors. 

During the early years of his adminis- 
tration, he was instrumental in defeating 
the last of many persistent efforts to 
fasten a statement of faith upon the Con- 
ference. Ever interested in promoting 
better understanding and closer working 
fellowship among liberals of all denomi- 
nations and no denomination, he served 
for five years as executive chairman of 
the National Federation of Religious 
Liberals. 

During his secretaryship, eight Middle 
Western churches joined the Unitarian 
fellowship, and four liberal leaders in 
this region, not related to these churches, 
identified themselves with the Unitarian 
movement. Ten years ago the Conference 
held endowment and trust funds to the 
amount of $39,000. These funds have in- 
ereased to $185,000, and the Conference 
also holds in trust property worth at 
least $50,000. The annual contribution of 
the member churches has grown from 
$1,859 to $3,095. 

Dr. Reese is a director of the, American 
Unitarian Association and serves on its 
Fellowship Committee and Committee on 
Recruiting the Ministry. He is a trustee 
of the Meadville Theological School. He 
was appointed president of Lombard Col- 
lege when Unitarians joined with the 
Universalists in its management more 
than a year ago. Although retiring from 
the presidency, he has been made a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees and chair- 
man of the Hxecutive Committee. He 
was one of the delegates from the Ameri- 


“can Unitarian Association to the celebra- 


tion of the Brahmo Samaj centenary in 
India. As a leader of the humanist moye- 
ment in theology, he is the author of 
“Humanism”, published in 1926, and 
edited ‘Humanist Sermons”, issued the 
following year. He is an associate editor 
of Unity. 

Dr. Reese is chairman of the General 
Conference Committee for the meetings to 
be held in Chicago in October. 


CepaR Rapips, JIowa.—The People’s 
Church has affiliated with the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals. The 
minister, Rey. W. Waldemar Argow, is 
a vice-president of the Federation. 
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Need Ministers “Called of God” 


Rev. Howard A. Pease at North Middlesex Conference—Study 
of people must be dispassionate like that of the 
stars, says Dr. Stearns 


ITH Rey. Howard A. Pease of Fitch- 

burg, Mass., favoring a Protestant 
confessional, and Dr. A. Warren Stearns, 
commissioner of correction for Massachu- 
setts, stressing the need for a dispas- 
sionate study of human motives and social 
conditions, the delegates to the spring 
meeting of the North Middlesex Confer- 
ence had an interesting day of it. Ses- 
sions were held at the First Unitarian 
Church in Wilton Center, N.H., June 12, 
the Liberal Christian Chureh of Wilton 
uniting with the Unitarians to entertain 
the delegates. 

Speaking on “The Church and Its Min- 
istry”, Mr. Pease said that, even among 
liberals, where the laymen are the church, 
there is need of ministers. They must 
point the way of coming into touch with 
the “idea of the Holy”. They must give 
inspiration and instruction; they must 
give not only the service of worship, but 
also the sermon. The minister to-day 
must: be a man of thought, able to ac- 
cumulate facts and see their relation to 
each other and to their own time. Only 
such a one can preach a “saying gospel’. 
The Protestant Church needs a revival of 
the confessional—not as in the Catholic 
Church, since for this we have no ade- 
quate doctrinal foundation, but to meet 
the needs of the human spirit that can- 
not be met at long range. The trouble 
now is that we have too many who 


Youth in 


Impressions of the Mid-Western 


ALWAYS return from a Western trip 

hopeful as to the future of liberal reli- 
gion, and this is doubly so when the ex- 
perience has not only been with Western 
people but with Western youth. There is 
something inspiring about the genuine 
liberality that one finds west of the Mis- 
sissippi. Liberalism is not compartment- 
alized, as is the case in the East. The 
Western Unitarians, and particularly the 
Western Unitarian young people, are lib- 
eral both theologically and socially. It is 
a rare and most heartening experience for 
the Secretary of the Department of Social 
Relations to be eriticized as a conserva- 
tive, and it is enough to convince me that 
I was in a genuinely liberal atmosphere. 

I started off my Western trip with the 
Meadville Commencement. I was unfortu- 
nately too late to hear Dr. GC. S. S. Dutton’s 
baccalaureate sermon, but the Meadville 
dinner, June 10, was a very pleasant oc- 
ecasion. Dr. Robert S. Loring’s frank com- 
ments on Meadville, past, present, and 
future, followed by the brief but stimulat- 
ing addresses of Congressman Hull and 
Miss Breckenridge of the University of 
Chicago, were of themselves worth the 
thousand-mile trip. Commencement night 
itself would have better suited Baptists 
than Unitarians; and I shall never forget 


can serve God acceptably otherwise than 
as a minister. We do not need parish 
administrators, but men who have the 
inner conviction of being called of God. 

Dr. Stearns, discussing “Recent Ad- 
vances in Understanding Human Motives”, 
declared that it is better to face people’s 
desire to have their own way as a 
biological fact than to build up a meta- 
physical concept in which there must be 
an element of hypocrisy. In the machinery 
of society that deals with this desire, 
organized religion holds first place, since 
it is maintaining standards. This is its 
concrete function. The law regulates, and 
we seldom notice anything but irregulari- 
ties. If by common consent we agree, no 
law is needed. To be like others is a 
common impulse, and the mass of us tend 
to be alike. .If it were possible to or- 
ganize public opinion, there would be a 
working basis of conduct. 

In professional study of human conduct 
there are certain sources of the “newer 
attitude”. These are in the study of chil- 
dren, of animals, of primitive peoples, 
and of abnormal states of mind. Emo- 
tions, rather than the intellect, are being 
studied as springs of conduct. Social con- 
ditions, said Dr. Stearns, must be studied 
dispassionately, as an astronomer studies 
the stars, using fully the knowledge at 
our disposal. 


the West 


Y. P. R. U. Conferences of 1929 


the sight of dignified doctors of divinity 
scampering across Woodlawn Avenue with 
academic robes gathered tightly around 
their necks, while rolling thunder and 
brilliant lightning punctuated the Com- 
mencement speeches. Mrs. Spencer’s Com- 
mencement address was an appeal for 
wider social understanding on the part of 
the ministry. 

Following the Commencement ceremony, 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, Waitstill H. Sharp, 
Rey. Raymond B. Bragg of Evanston, II1., 
and a Norwegian student, Mr. Whalen 
from Meadville, embarked for Hanska and 
were duly met the next afternoon by the 
dean of the Northwest, Dr. Amandus 
Norman. The setting of the Hanska Con- 
ference was all that could be desired. It 
is New England rural life at its best, a 
century or so ago, transplanted to the 
Northwest, although the people are of 
Norse instead of English ancestry. The 
church dominates the whole environment 
socially and spiritually. The attendance 
at the Conference was somewhat smaller 
than usual, but the interest on the part 
of the young people from the Minnesota 
churches never flagged. The three hun- 
dred and more people who listened to Dr. 
Snow on Sunday morning including, in 
addition to the delegates, farmers from a 
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radius of seventy miles, were an inspira- 
tion to any preacher, and Dr. Snow © 
measured up to the opportunity. Mr. 
Bragg’s hilltop services on the hallowed 
knoll back of the church were profoundly 
devout and searching, and the addresses 
of Mr. Sharp and Dr. Norman were 
thought-provoking. 

With all due respect to the speakers, 
however, the real worth of the Conference 
came in the questions that were asked and 
the individual conferences that were held 
between sessions. There -was a genuine 
and keen interest not only in definitely 
religious problems, but—what was most 
appealing to me—in their social applica- 
tion. Freedom of speech, peace and war, 
economic and social questions were dis- 
cussed with a freedom and an intelligence 
that is rarely found in the East. 

Following this delightful experience at 
Hanska, I spent two days at the Galesburg 
Universalist Sunday School Institute at 
Lombard College. The most impressive 
thing to me in the Institute was the deep 
earnestness of the students. They were 
people of all ages and of both sexes, but 
they were apparently at the Institute to 
get some definite information that they 
could carry back to their chureh schools. 
I was also impressed with the similarity 
in point of view between the Universalists 
of the Middle West and our own people. 
The only real difference, it seemed to me, 
came from the fact that Universalism has 
in some way or other been able to thrive 
in smaller communities than have our Uni- 
tarian churches; but in point of view and 
in a deep and abiding social interest, the 
two groups were similar. I was impressed, 
too, with the thoroughness with which Mrs. 
Roger S. Galer, who was the dean of the 
Institute, had organized her work, so that 
the students would get the most out of it. 

At Galesburg I had my first opportunity 
to view Lombard College and to talk over 
its problems with the new _ president, 
George Davis. The campus is beautiful 
this time of year, with its great trees and 
its acres of greensward. The enrollment 
for next year is most satisfactory. Some 
of the students at the Institute were 
Lombard graduates or undergraduates, 
and I could not help but feel that the 
college was doing a worth-while piece of 
work in providing educational facilities 
for able students of modest means in the 
Middle West. I was also impressed in 
talking with the people at the Institute 
with their appreciation of the attempts 
that are being made to put the college on 
a firmer basis. 

The Humboldt Institute, with the able 
guidance of Rey. Charles E. Snyder of 
Sioux City and the generous hospitality 
of the Humboldt church, was next on the 
program. Here, too, we had a thoughtful 
group of young people, mostly college un- 
dergraduates, who snapped at an idea as 
fishermen like to have trout snap at flies. 
Not a statement passed unchallenged, and 
those of us who had the privilege of lec- 
turing to the group felt richly rewarded. 
The talks of Rev. Charles P. Connolly of 
Rockford, Il., stand out in my mind as not 
only full of good sound sense, but as artistic 
gems quarried from a rich mine of reading 

(Continued on page 638) 
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Valley Conference at Rowe Camp 


Universalist Church in North Adams, Mass., invited to join— 
Addresses by Mr. Fairley, Dr. Lathrop, David J. Malcolm 


HE holding of a special session of the 
Connecticut Valley Conference at Rowe, 


_ Mass., at the beginning of the Rowe Camp 
_ Conference, added to the usual attendance 


and introduced an element of youth so 
often absent from the conferences. Ses- 
sions were held in the Preserved Smith 
Church, June 30. 

Rev. Wdwin Fairley preached at the 
morning service, conducted in connection 
with the Camp, on “The Adventure of 
Life”. He divided it into four heads—the 
physical adventure of health, the mental 
adventure of study, the social adventure 
involved in our relations with our fellows, 
and the religious adventure, as the great- 
est of ali. Each head was illustrated by 
apt stories. He heaped scorn upon the 
“nit-wit generals on the back lines who 
are telling us the only way to have peace 
is to prepare for war—the same old chest- 
nut which Germany approved, and which 
has been handed down to us’. He also 
said: “When a bishop goes to Wall Street 
and speculates, it is symptomatic of the 
blot on American life, which craves to get 
rich quick and to get something for noth- 
ing.” He continued: “If I win $1,000 in 
Wall Street, does it not mean that someone 
else loses a like amount? Let people pull 
on their own weight. There are too many 
loafers in the country who want to be 
carried on the back of some one else.” 

Assisting Mr. Fairley in the service were 
Mrs. L. T. Jones of Rowe, at the organ, 
Rey. George B. Spurr of Pittsfield, Mass., 
Rev. John H. Taylor of Florence, Mass., 
Rey. J. C. Allen of Bernardston, Mass., 
and Rev. Edward W. McGlenen, acting 
minister at Rowe. Rev. J. N. Pardee of 
Bolton, Mass., gave the benediction, and 
Rev. Margaret B. Barnard, secretary of 
the Conference, spoke briefly of its work. 

The Universalist Church in North 
Adams, Mass., was invited to join the Con- 
ference, and an invitation to hold the next 
meeting at Holyoke, Mass., was accepted. 
The roll call showed 150 delegates present. 

David J. Malcolm, of Charlemont, Mass., 
superintendent of schools for the Charle- 
mont Union, and author of “Our Hill- 
Town Neighbors’, a special feature of The 
Sunday Springfield Republican, spoke on 
“Our Rural Heritage’, the things we owe 
to the country life of the past—love of 
freedom, obedience to law, frugality, and 
patience. Through its isolation, the coun- 
try also developed a more intense religious 
life. “Geography determines everywhere 
the food, the dress, the games of a people”, 
he said. Our rural ancestors stood for 
most of the great American ideals, except 
public school education, which they were 
slow to develop, possibly because the chil- 
dren were so much needed in the work on 
the farm. They were also backward in 
regard to the equality of the sexes. 

Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
gave a vivid picture of political, social, 
and religious conditions in India as he saw 
them. He described the beginnings of the 
Brahmo Samaj movement one hundred 


a 


years ago, and its influence upon the India 
of to-day. He stressed especially the great 
political unrest in that large country, with 
its millions of people of different races and 
faiths. It has been said that if India was 
granted independence, the people could not 
live or work together in peace, but, said 
Dr. Lathrop, the “All-Parties Conference”, 
called recently, aimed to show that the 
people were able to co-operate for the 
good of all. 


Plymouth and Bay Churches 


Report profitable experiments at Confer- 
ence meeting—Mr. Bailey on the 
right and wrong kinds of faith 


An address by Rev. Ralph HE. Bailey of 
Cambridge, Mass., on faith as the child 
of reason, and five ten-minute talks on 
parish problems were the main features 
of the sixty-second annual meeting of the 
Plymouth and Bay Conference, held in 
the church at Norwell, Mass., June 19. 
These officers were elected: Horace T. 
Fogg of Norwell, president; Rev. Alfred 
R. Hussey of Plymouth, Mass., and Dr. 
William A. Loud of Rockland, Mass., vice- 
presidents; Rev. J. Harry Hooper of 
Hingham, Mass. secretary; Edward 
Nichols of Cohasset, Mass., treasurer. 

Rey. Leslie T. Pennington of Braintree, 
Mass., told of the work being done in his 
church among the older young people. A 
large general monthly meeting is held, 
with supper and program. After this, 
those present divide into four groups de- 
voted to drama, literature, civic improve- 
ment, and music. Each group holds an 
additional meeting once each month. The 
plan holds the continued interest of the 
members. 

Dr. Charles T. Howard of the First 
Parish, Hingham, reported that the five 
per cent. increase plan, besides bringing 
about an every-member canvass that 
doubled the amount of the annual pledges, 
did much. to strengthen and upbuild the 
parish life. Much of its success was due 
to the work of a large and active com- 
mittee and to a preliminary canvass of 
the parish, not for money but for 
suggestions. 

Rev. Dudley R. Child spoke of the Con- 
gregational-Unitarian experiment at Dux- 
bury, Mass., a six-month period of co- 
operative services, three months in each 
church, with the expenses divided between 
the two churehes. Rey. Clara Cook 
Helvie of Middleboro, Mass., told of the 
“friendly hour’ in her church, intimate 
family gatherings with the children as 
well as adults present, the program being 
each time in charge of a different church 
organization. 

Rey. Frederic J. Gauld of Cohasset 
spoke of an experiment in the church 
school. The devotional service was the 
central thing, with a story as the keynote. 
Group meetings later dramatized the 
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story and helped express the lesson of the 
day. The surroundings were made to ex- 
press joy, beauty, and order. The place 
was silent. There was a lighted altar. 
Pictures and flowers were present. 

The early part of the afternoon session 
was devoted to a discussion of the sub- 
jects of the morning. Rey. Alfred R. 
Hussey, chairman of the missionary com- 
mittee, announced a contemplated survey 
of the church schools of the conference. 
Miss Leonard reported that the Baptist- 
Unitarian-Congregationalist union at 
Marshfield Hills was working well under 
the ministry of Rev. Thomas G. Hutton, 
a Congregationalist. Resolutions were 
passed on the death of Rev. Arthur W. 
Littlefield, minister at Middleboro, Mass., 
and a vice-president of the conference. 

Speaking on “The Justification of 
Faith”, Mr. Bailey condemned the faith 
which is “lawless in reference to reason 
and fact’, and represents “‘the will to be- 
lieve” in accordance with desire. “There 
is another type of faith’, he continued, 
“which is legitimate and sound and good, 
which is not in violation of reason but in 
agreement with it. To reason is to 
attempt to find indications from which 
we may infer the truth about that which 
we do not know. That is a marvelous 
phrase of L. P. Jacks: ‘Faith is reason 
grown courageous.’ 

“It is the agnostic and the skeptic who 
flouts reason when he says: ‘The unknown 
is too far away and too dark. Though 
this is the conclusion to be drawn, I do 
not feel justified in accepting it and being 
guided by it... More reasonable is the man 
of faith who says, ‘The unknown is far 
off, there is much of haze, but this con- 
clusion represents the only indication I 
have—I must take it or be in a wilder- 
ness’; who trusts the conclusions he draws 
and goes on to live his life religiously. 

“The individual who says he will have 
none of faith as a guide of life speaks 
without knowledge of his own case if he 
takes science as being the only sure guide. 
For science, almost as distinctly as reli- 
gion, proceeds upon faith. Ask him if he 
has measured the values which fall within 
his human experience, and he will tell you 
that somehow the things of the spirit and 
of the mind are essentially and indis- 
putably higher and better. He assumes 
that superiority by the act of faith. 

“Only reason can properly be the parent 
of faith. We should take what reason 
allows as the basis of faith and in that 
faith proceed. Let those who see a gleam 
walk in the light of it, following it all 
along, until the day dawns and the 
shadows flee away.” 


NortTHFIeELp, Mass.—The following offi- 
cers were elected at the annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Church: Clerk, T. R. Cal- 
lender; treasurer, F. W. Williams; Parish 
Committee, Miles Morgan, Mrs. C. C. 
Stearns, Mrs. Keet, H. M. Haskell, Mrs. 
F. L. Tyler, F. A. Irish, Donald Williams ; 
collector, Mrs. F. A. Irish; trustees, Mrs. 
Webster, Mr. and Mrs. Callender, Mrs. 
Tyler, Mrs. Keet, F. A. Irish, Mrs. M. 
Morgan, and Donald Williams. 
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Worcester Conference Gives Proctor $100 


As an example to its churches—Addresses by Professor Skinner, 
Dr. Patterson, and Mr. Schoenfeldt at meeting 
in Petersham, Mass. 


Y WAY of example to its member 

churches, the Worcester Conference 
appropriated $100 to the $112,000 Proctor 
Academy Advancement Fund at its spring 
meeting held in the First Parish Unitarian 
Church of Petersham, Mass., June 20. Mr. 
Maxwell Savage of Worcester, Mass., 
president of Proctor’s trustees, presented 
the needs and opportunities of the school, 
urging churches and parishioners to con- 
tribute generously to the much-needed 
fund. More than two hundred ministers, 
delegates, and visitors from twenty 
churches attended the meetings. 

“An airplane report on world peace” 
was given by Prof. Clarence R. Skinner of 
Tufts College, leader of the Community 
Church in Boston, Mass. The world, he 
said, is becoming peace-conscious ; pacifism 
is now the ally of government and of in- 
ternational law. The Paris Pact is one 
of the most revolutionary events in world 
history ; nations are organizing for peace; 
statesmen in Geneva are laboring day and 
night for the permanent peace of the 
world, and the churches should organize 
for social as well as individual salvation. 

Dr. George F. Patterson, an administra- 
tive vice-president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, spoke of “Our De- 
nominational Objectives”, emphasizing the 
importance of being more interested in 
the beautifying and enriching of the order 
of worship and in denominational loyalty. 
More attention should be given to magnify- 


ing our churches, both locally and denomi- 
nationally. We have been too shy about 
statistics; numbers do carry weight. We 
must organize more churches: that is one 
of the chief objectives of the Association 
for the coming few years. Moreover, real 
preachers as well as new churches are 
needed, declared Dr. Patterson. 

“Law Observance” was the topic of an 
address by Rey. Arthur Schoenfeldt, min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church in Athol, 
Mass., who served for five years as Prot- 
estant chaplain in the Connecticut State 
Prison. He spoke of law as being the 
embodiment of reason, and of the necessity 
of eliminating all foolish laws. He de- 
scribed some of the devices employed by 
modern criminals; he pointed to the neces- 
sity of prompt and severe punishment. His 
chaplaincy experience, he said, had con- 
verted him to capital punishment. Law 
observance, he declared, should “begin with 
the grandparents’; the home should be 
the training ground. Commenting on this 
address, Joseph §S. Gates of Westboro, 
formerly a member of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, also favored capital punish- 
ment and asserted that prohibition is suc- 
ceeding, in spite of its infringements. 

Arthur Bartlett, newly chosen adminis- 
trative vice-president of the Laymen’s 
League, spoke of the proposed series of 
preaching missions in the Conference, and 
Mrs. Maynard of Northboro, Mass., re- 
ported for the Conference Peace Committee. 


Proctor Trustees Thank Friends for Gifts 


One-fourth of the $112,000 given or pledged—Hope to complete 
fund before autumn 


HE trustees of Proctor Academy are 

profoundly appreciative of the prompt- 
ness and generosity with which many 
friends have responded to their letters ask- 
ing for contributions to the Advancement 
Fund. Approximately one-fourth of the 
modest total sought, $112,000, has already 
been given or pledged. 

The appeal was made, owing to unavoid- 
able circumstances, at a time when many 
were leaving or about to leave for sum- 
mer homes. Having waited until the needs 
of the Meadville Theological School had 
been met, the trustees felt that, in spite 
of the handicap of vacation time, it would 
be possible to complete the effort before 
autumn. They know well that the work 
which Carl B. Wetherell is doing has con- 
firmed and increased interest and con- 
fidence in this unique enterprise of the 
fellowship. 

Undoubtedly many who intend to con- 
tribute have postponed action. The trus- 
tees are devoting a large part of their own 
vacation time to this effort. Their task 
may be lightened by prompt sending of 
gifts or pledges to the campaign office at 
Andover, N.H. Checks may be made pay- 
able to the Proctor Academy Advancement 
Fund. 

A partial list of contributors follows and 


will be completed in later issues of Tur 
CHRISTIAN ReE@ISsTeR. All are of Massa- 
chusetts, unless otherwise noted. 

Miss M. 8S. Abbot, Cambridge; Rev. Eliza 
M. H. Abbott, Charlestown; J. R. Abbott, 
Brookline; Mrs. Charles H. Adams, Ja- 
maica Plain; Miss Annie L. Aldrich, 
Brookline; Asa §S. Allen, Boston; Miss 
Mary L. Allen, Cambridge; Miss Mary W. 
Allen, Cambridge; Miss E. W. Anderson, 
Lowell; Rev. Harold G. Arnold, West Rox- 
bury; Mrs. E. H. Atherton, Jamaica Plain; 
Mrs. F. L. Atkinson, Newburyport; Presi- 
dent Wallace W. Atwood, Worcester; Mrs. 
Francis B. Austin, Jamaica Plain; Mrs. 
James Austin, Toledo, Ohio; Mrs. M. F. 
Austin, California; Mrs. Josiah E. Bacon, 
West Newton; Miss Abby T. Baker, 
Northampton; Frances M. Baker, Dedham ; 
George D. Baker, Brookline; Miss Lydia 
W. Ball, Upton; Miss Anna M. Bancroft, 
Hopedale; J. H. Barnard, Norwell; Mrs. 
David W. Beaman, New Bedford; Miss 
Stella P. Beard, Boston; Miss Nathalia 
Bent, Canton; Margaret Berry, Pennsyl- 
vania; Mrs. S. E. Berthold, New York; 
Mr. and Mrs. H. ©. Blake, Georgia; Miss 
I. J. Boggs, Connecticut; Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry FE. Bothfield, Sherborn; Walter F. 
Bouve, Hingham; Frederick P. Bowden, 
Melrose; Miss F. BE. Bowles, Cambridge; 
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Mrs. S. L. Bradbury, Brookline; Mrs. 


E. H. Bradford, Boston; Miss Mary E.~- 


Bradford, Fairhaven; Edward C. Bradlee, 
Milton; Mary E. Bradlee, Boston; Mrs. R. 
Bradlee, West Medford; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Braling, Hingham; Mrs. Fannie R. Brewer, 
Boston; Mrs. Charles Brokaw, Texas; 
Maurence E. Brown, Boston; Lucile 
Brown, Minneapolis; Ophelia 8S. Brown, 
Tyngsboro; R. A. Brown, Boston; Mr. and 
Mrs. H. H. Browning, Worcester ; Thomas 
M. Bryant, Wollaston; Mrs. E. D. Buffing- 
ton,, Worcester; Rey. Benjamin R. Bul- 
keley, Concord; Mrs. Lawrence Bullard, 
Vermont; Dr. Alexander W. Burgess, 
Providence, R.I.; Charles 8S. Burgess, 
Worcester; Sadie B. Burgess, Ohio; Miss 
HE. A. Burrage, Chestnut Hill; Miss E. M. 
Burrage, New York; Miss M. C. Burrage, 
Chestnut Hill; Frank H. Burt, Newton; 
Miss Adelaide Butterfield, California ; 
Ramsey Byers, Michigan. 

Hugo O. E. Carlborg, Rhode Island ; Mrs. 
A. F. Carpenter, Somerville; Miss E. Car- 
penter, Petersham; Miss Louisa W. Case, 
Boston; Miss L. Chamberline, Gloucester ; 
Miss Isabel M. Chapman, New York; Dr. 
Harrison A. Chase, Brockton; Elizabeth 
Churchill, Milton; C. M. Clark, Pennsyl- 
vania; Miss Elinor Clark, Ayer; Lyman 
K. Clark, Ayer; Mrs. Margaret A. Clement, 
Boston; Sumner Clement, Boston; Laura 
B. Clemons, Springfield ; Mrs. Ernest Cobb, 
Newton; Mary L. Coffin, Boston; William 
B. Coffin, Brookline; Orange Cook, Ohio; 
Miss Elsie W. Coolidge, Watertown; Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, Boston; Mr. and Mrs. 
Chester Cory, Illinois; Mrs. William P. 
Couch, Connecticut; Robert Lynn Cox, 
New York; Miss Frances C. Cruft, Boston ; 
Miss Emma G. Cummings, Brookline; 
George B. Cummings, Winchester; Mrs. 
William E. Cummings, Winchester ; Greely 
8. Curtis, Boston; Miss Harriot S. Curtis, 
Manchester ; Miss Isabella Curtis, Boston; 
Mrs. Charles F. Cushman, Cambridge; Dr. 
Eleanore Cushing-Lippett, Wisconsin; F. 
C. Damond, Concord, N.H.; Gorham Dana, 
Brookline ; Miss Helen L. Day, Barnstable; 
Mary P. Deering, Everett; the Misses 
Delano, Boston; Miss Emily G. Denny, 
Brookline; Miss Susan BE. Denton, Brook- 
line; Mrs. C. D. Dewing, Wisconsin; Grace 
Dewing, California; Mrs. Mary Dietz, 
Michigan; Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Disney, 
Beverly; Laurence Dodge, Boston; Miss 
Gertrude Downing, Concord, N.H.; Miss 
dmily F. 8. Driver, Weston; Mrs. George 
W. Duncklee, Brookline; Mrs. L. H. 
Duschak, California. 

Mrs. Elaine C. Hastman, Andover, N.H.; 
Mrs. J. Haworth Eaton, Sharon; Miss 
Lucy H. Eaton, Boston; Dr. Thomas L, 
Eliot, Oregon; Mrs. Lena M. Ellis, Cali- 
fornia; Miss L. K. Emerson, Braintree; 
Mrs. BE. V. Emilio, Salem; Miss Marguerite 
Emilio, Salem; Miss Elizabeth N. Eustis, 
Boston; Miss IB. 8. Evans, Pennsylvania ; 
G. T. Evans, New Jersey; J. W. Farley, 
Boston; Mrs. M. EB. W. Farley, Boston; 
Mrs. G. P. Fenner, Connecticut; Charles 
H. Field, Connecticut; Mrs. William DeY. 
Field, Mattapoisett; Fred Fischer, Iowa; 
Mrs. E. A. Flint, Brookline; Miss B. H. 
Flint, Brookline; Mrs. James T. Forgie, 
West Roxbury; Mrs. Alex V. Fraser, New 
York; Mrs. Mary A. Frothingham, North 
Kaston; Helen S. Garret, Delaware; Perey 
W. Gardner, Rhode Island; Miss Lucy 
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_ Gay, Maine; Miss Alice K. Gerrish, Mid- 
_ dleboro; Mrs. DB. P. Gerry, Jamaica Plain; 
_ Miss Susan HE. Geyer, Boston; Miss Mary 
¥. Gill, Milton; James D. Gordon, Wel- 
lesley; G. A. Gould, Rhode Island; Mrs. 

Bernard Green, Washington; Miss Bertha 

Greenleaf, Newburyport; Miss Kate H. 
_ Greenleaf, Newburyport; Miss Marion O. 
| Gregson, Waltham; Mr. and Mrs. H. J. 
 Griffing, Worcester; Clyde H. Griffith, 
| Pennsylvania; Miss N. B. Grooms, Mary- 
land; Courtenay Guild, Boston. 

Mrs. George Hacker, South Carolina; 
Miss Priscilla Harding, New York; Mrs. 
| KF. O. Hardy, Fitchburg; Mrs. Walter E. 
Hall, California; Miss Addie Harlow, 
Ayer; Miss Mary A. Hartwell, Waltham ; 
Miss Margaret Haskell, Auburndale; Anna 
S. Hatch, Michigan; Miss Emma Hawes, 
Barre; Miss Muriel 8. Haynes, Boston; 
Miss F. Hayward, Boston; Miss Mary 
Heaton, Iowa; Mr. and Mrs. Henry R. 
Hedge, Brookline; Miss Hattie H. Henry, 
Newton; Miss Maud B. Henry, Newton; 
G. A. Hersey, Maine; the Misses Hersey, 
Roxbury; Dr. O. J. Hess, Pennsylvania ; 
Miss Mary G. Hinckley, Barnstable; Na- 
| -poleon S. Hoagland, Orange; George S. 
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Hobbs, Maine; Miss Marion P. Hodge, 
Dorchester ; E. Stanton Hodgin, D.D., New 
Bedford; Waldo C. Hodgdon, Boston; 
Caroline P. Holden, Concord; Jessie M. 
Holden, Lynn; T. C. Hollander, Boston; 
Mrs. Roland G. Hopkins, Chestnut Hill; 
Henry Hornblower, Boston; Mrs. George 
S. Hosmer, Michigan; Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
mann H. Howard, Belmont; George E. 
Howe, Lancaster; Leon S. Howe, Jr., 
Maine; Stanley and Hleanor Howe, New 
Jersey; Hester Howland, Norwell; Rev. 
A. R. Hussey, Plymouth; Maynard Hutch- 
inson, West Newton; Ruth Huntington, 
Stow; Miss M. H. Hutchinson, New Bed- 
ford; Mrs. I. A. Hyde, Northboro; Miss 
H. M. Ireland, New York; Mrs. Walter 
Jenney, Brookline; Mrs. J. H. Jolliffe, 
Ware; Miss A. H. Jones, New Bedford; 
Miss EH. B. Jones, Boston; Miss Helen L. 
Jones, Boston; Grace C. Jordan, Spring- 
field; Mrs. J. EH. Joy, Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
Carl Kaufman, Boston; Mrs. J. B. Keene, 
Watertown; Mr. and Mrs. F. Lowell Ken- 
nedy, Cambridge; James Kingman, Newton 
Highlands; Ruth D. Knolling, Kansas: 
Robert J. Krause, California; Mr. and 
Mrs. W. L. Kyle, Plymouth. 


At Fortunate Rowe Camp 


- Lectures on “The New Morality” by Rev. Norman D. Fletcher— 


: Conferences on “Growing Up” led by Mrs. Arthur T. Brown 


f WE CAMP’ CONFERENCHD, fifteen 
hundred feet up on the slopes of 
Mount Adams in northwestern Massachu- 
setts, was fortunate in its sixth season for 
its setting in the lovely mountains near 
the Vermont line; fortunate in its habitat, 
the camp cottage, and the Preserved Smith 
Memorial Church, a building of lovely pro- 
portions, where lectures and _ religious 
_ services were held. The camp was fortu- 
_ nate, too, in its personnel, sixty choice 
- young people coming from the Connecticut 
Valley, from New York, New Jersey, east- 
ern Massachusetts, and Connecticut, mostly 
of high-school age, all bent on getting the 
most of profit and fun from the eight days 
together. 
The camp began Saturday, June 29, and 
closed at noon, Sunday, July 7. Into those 
days were packed an amount of work and 
play which, viewed from whatever angle, 
was creditable and satisfying. , 
The Camp was fortunate again in its 
lecturers, Rev. Norman D. Fletcher of 
Haverhill, Mass., and Mrs. Arthur J. 
Brown of New York City. Mr. Fletcher’s 
theme was “The New Morality”; and he 
handled it in five lectures, which held the 
close attention and respect of his young 
hearers. Mrs. Brown’s subject was “Grow- 
ing Up”. Her method was to draw out 
the opinions and problems of her audience, 
_ and then seek to bring the collective wis- 
dom of the group to their solution. 
The days began with chapel services 
conducted by one of the “grown-ups”, and 
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ended with candlelight services in charge 
| of a committee of campers. Rowe has 

developed a candlelight service of peculiar 
and special beauty. No one could attend 
j these services and not be moved by them. 


’ The afternoons were spent in the open, 


with excursions to Pulpit Rock, with its 
wonderful view of the Deerfield Valley, to 
Whitingham Dam and Lake Sadawga over 
in Vermont, and to the summit of Mount 
Adams, behind the camp, the highest peak 
in the State outside of Berkshire. 

The sermon of the first Sunday was 
preached by Rey. Edwin Fairley on “The 
Adventure of Life’, and of the second Sun- 
day by Rey. Arthur T. Brown on “Phi- 
lemon”. 

The counselors this year were the 
founders of the camp, Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles P. Wellman of Deerfield, Mass., 
Rey. Edwin Fairley, and Miss Grace C. 
Jordan of Springfield, Mass. Miss Jordan, 
of the astronomical staff of Smith College, 
gave two delightful and informing lectures 
on the stars. Miss Mary BE. Wright of 
Deerfield and Miss Blizabeth Ritter of 
Chicopee, Mass., were valued assistants in 
the social activities of the camp, directing 
the plays and stunts and arranging details. 

Miss Katharine M. Glidden, newly chosen 
executive secretary of the Y. P. R. U., 
spent a day at Rowe and spoke. 

One comes away with the impression 
that the average liberal young man or 
woman is a likable person, with a fine 
fearless outlook on life, a wholesome and 
inquiring mind, and a determination to 
know the truth which sets free. The good 
genii of the Conference were, as always, 
the Wellmans, tirelessly efficient in looking 
after the machinery, and incarnating the 
spirit of the camp. E. F. 


To restore a commonplace truth to its 
first uncommon luster, you need only 
translate it into action. 

—Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
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Fairhaven, Mass., School 


Has 240 Pupils Enrolled 


Herman H. Hathaway, who has resigned 
as treasurer of the Unitarian Society in 
Fairhaven, Mass., after serving for thirty- 
seven years, was presented with a purse 
of gold at the church’s annual meeting. 
The church school reported an enrollment 
of 240 pupils, with an average attendance 
of 170, and it is believed to be the largest 
Unitarian Sunday-school in New England. 
Harry L. Pope was re-elected clerk, and 
Orrin B. Carpenter, treasurer. Mrs. 
Howard Crowell and Roswell B. Dunham 
were chosen directors of the church school. 


British League Holds 
“Coming of Age Party” 


The British League of Unitarian Women 
has come of age. It was born in 1908 
under the inspiration of Miss Helen Brooke 
Herford, daughter of the notable Unita- 
yian minister, the late Brooke Herford. 
Miss Herford was its first secretary, which 
office she has held for these twenty-one 
years. The League now has nearly two 
hundred branches, with 5,800 members. 

The “birthday party’ was held in Essex 
Hall, London, May 24. ‘Fhe president, Mrs. 
Sydney Martineau, presided. Mrs. Blake 
Odgers told the story of the early history 
of the League. Mrs. Martineau expressed 
the affection of all present for Miss Her- 
ford, who had been the heart and soul of 
the League all its life, and presented her, 
on behalf of League members, with a 
wallet of notes and a great packet of 
letters of greeting and affection from 
friends in all parts of the world. Miss 
Herford responded, thanking all who had 
shared in the gifts, expressing herself 
with characteristic humor and warmth of 
feeling. 

Mrs. John Carroll Perkins and Miss Lucy 
Lowell of Boston, Mass., represénted the 
General Alliance at the meeting. 


Community Church Preachers 


The Community Church of New York 
City is remaining open throughout the 
summer for Sunday services. The min- 
ister Rey. John Haynes Holmes, has been 
occupying the pulpit and will preach July 
28. Thereafter the preachers will be as 
follows: August 4—Dr. Mitchell Salem 
Fisher, acting Rabbi, Temple Rodeph 
Sholom, New York City; August 11—Rey. 
Theodore K. Vogler, minister, First Church 
(Congregational), Walla Walla, Wash.; 
August 18—Rey. Earl C. Davis, minister, 
Unitarian Church, Concord, N.H.; August 
25—Dr. Sydney Strong, associate editor of 
Unity; September 1-22—Rey. Charles 
Francis Potter, late minister, Church of 
the Divine Paternity (Universalist), New 
York City. 


Shoals Association Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Isles of 
Shoals Association will be held Friday, 
August 9, at 11 a.m., Elliott Hall, Hotel 
Oceanic, Star Island, for the purpose of 
hearing reports, electing officers, and 
transacting other business. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


ALCO Lr a lds Wad ceo 
beautiful thing it 
is TO WORK and 
TO LIVE 
and be happy 


R. L. STEVENSON 


Youth in the West 


(Continued from page 634) 


and experience. The late afternoon dis- 
cussion periods when the lecture and some- 
times the lecturer of the morning was dis- 
cussed in detail by the members of the 
conference, were exceedingly illuminating. 

I was able to spend only Saturday and 
Sunday at Vermilion, Ohio, at the Lake 
Erie conference, but I understand that 
the program there provided a variety of 
ideas and intellectual and moral stimula- 
tion. The group is somewhat different 
in age range and background from those 
farther West—more like the Hastern; but 
here, too, there was a genuine interest 
and a feeling of worthwhileness. 

It is difficult to sum up one’s impressions 
of the four conferences and not be too 
eulogistic. I could not help feeling that 
if we continued to keep the interest of 
these representative young people in our 
liberal movements in the West, the future 
was not only safe but that growth and 
development was distinctly possible. On 
the other hand, I also felt that those of 
us who are of the older generation and 
of a more conservative point of view might 


very well by indifference, cynicism, or 
hostility wither this budding zeal for 
liberalism. In any event, I was convinced 


from the point of view of my departmental 
interests in the social application of reli- 
gion that this group of young folk was 
not only interested but was ready to think 
ahead and to pioneer. With them, liberal 
religion is still a practical affair and not 
simply an inheritance. They are not so 
much concerned with remembering tradi- 
tions as in creating them. 


Rospert C. DEXTER. 


Called to Warwick, Mass. 


Arthur D. Wildes, who received 
S.T.B. from the Theological School in 
Harvard University this June, has ac- 
cepted a call to the First Federated 
Church, Unitarian-Congregational, in War- 
wick, Mass. He first occupied the pulpit, 
Sunday, July 14, and services will continue 
without interruption through the summer 
into the coming church year 


his 


Mr. Valentine Revie DD: 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity has been conferred upon Rey. Cloyd 
H. Valentine, minister of the Second Uni- 
tarian Church in Brookline, Mass., by the 
People’s National University of Atlanta, 
Ga. This is but the third such degree 


awarded by this institution in its history. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressive- 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Church. It conducts preach- 
ing missions and church school in- 
stitutes, promotes church attendance 
and the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, issues religious literature, 
and furnishes 1500 publications with 
news of its activities on behalf of 
the free faith. 


Headquarters 


SIxTHpN Buracon StTrREBT, Bosron, MASs. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Autumn quarter begins September 30, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools, and enlarged op- 
portunities ‘or field work in the churches 
and socia: service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing -de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, etc. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, re- 
spectively, at minimum rates. 

For information write Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Curtis W. Regsz, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864. 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages. 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. Sob TONS a 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 


Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S$, Eustis, M.D., 


Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churehes and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 
Rey. Lyman V. Ruriepep, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents. and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address the Dean. 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


PROCT POR ACADEMY 


reparatory School in the Coun: 
ae Old School with New Ideas 


Completely ir, or beautifully situated. Libera) 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


E CHRISTIAN 


E CHRISTIAN 


Vacation U UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week Ends and Summer Vacation for Young Men at 
Very Low Cost. Information—48 Boylston St., Boston 
Tel.. HUB. 1122 
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Staten telhed Church 
Reports Best Year Yet 


At the annual meeting of the Unita- 
rian Church of Staten Island, N.Y., the 
minister, Rev. Paul H. Chapman, reported 
that the goal of one hundred members 
set a year ago in April had been reached 
and that there were now one hundred and 
one members enrolled. 

The average attendance has been higher 
than ever before and the financial support 
has increased. The new organ gave new 
impetus to the choir to prepare anthems. 
Under the direction of Miss Alice F. Hicks, 
and with the co-operation of the parish, 
the organ installed last summer has been 


paid for and the fund to pay for the new 


chancel is well in hand. 

All the committees reported successful 
work for the year. A larger number of 
social activities than usual were arranged, 
giving newcomers opportunity to get ac- 
quainted. The Women’s Alliance and the 
Laymen’s League both added new mem- 
bers and had very encouraging reports. 
The bowling alleys, reconditioned at the 
request of the Laymen’s League three 
years ago, have yielded sufficient rentals 
to pay off the loan made for repairing 
them. They have not only been a means 
of recreation and social intercourse for 
the men of the church, but have also fur- 
nished a means of very pleasant relations 
with men of other churches, as_ this 
church was one of eight which helped to 
form an interchurch bowling league. 


Desert Gems 
(Continued from page 631) 

“Prospector!’”’ Digby’s head was _ per- 
fectly clear now. ‘Say, Mel, do you see 
that place over there? What does it look 
like to you?” 

“It looks, why, like a low stone door! 
It is, Dig! It’s ancient masonry, grown 
over the mesquite and cactus till it’s al- 
most like any other spot around here.” 

“Do you suppose it’s—” 

“We'll stay here till morning,” inter- 
rupted Mel, excitedly. “We'll mark this 
place so that even greenhorns like us can 
find it again. This wash is a short-cut to 
the ridge, Dig. And if you haven’t found 
the opening of that treasure house of tur- 
quoises that Aztec miners sealed and 
abandoned centuries ago—well,. you have 
found it, Dig! No wonder the old desert 


tried to discourage you all day.” 
[All rights reserved] 


Personals 

Rey. Thomas Clayton of Fresno, Calif., 
returned as guest minister to the church 
which he founded in 1906, the Northside 
Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., June 
16 and 23, after an absence of twenty 
years. He was warmly greeted by many 
of the old members and was much ap- 
preciated by new friends. 

William Roger Greeley, a trustee of THE 
RecisterR and an honorary vice-president 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, has 
been appointed chairman of the Massa- 
ehusetts Tercentenary Committee for the 
Town of Lexington, Mass. 

W. Forbes Robertson, publication di- 


rector of the American Unitarian Associa- 
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STAR ISLAND 


Will Be A Star Topic 
in THE RueGISTER 


If you or any of your friends plan a visit to the Star Island 
Conferences, you will find much of special interest in the coming 


issues of Tur REGISTER. 
unusual experience. 


The very name Star Island suggests an 


The flickering gleams of the candle-light services in the cool 
sanctuary of the little stone church and the thought-provoking 
messages of inspired preachers make an unusual and memorable 


vacation. 


As always, the highlights of these conferences are being ably 


reported in Tur Recisrmr. 


If you know someone who would be 


interested in these reports, won’t you send us their name? 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


tion and editor of the Beacon Press, is 
spending a summer vacation in England 
and on the Continent. He plans to arrive 
in New York City, August 14. 

Rey. Vincent B. Silliman, minister of the 
First Parish Unitarian Church in Port- 
land, Maine, sailed for Europe, July 17, 
where his address will be: In care of 
Thomas Cook and Son, Rome, Italy. He 
expects to sail from Southampton, Eng- 
land, September 6. 

Miss Ruth Puffer, daughter of Rev. J. 
Adams Puffer of Berlin, Mass., who re- 
ceived her A.B. from Smith College this 
spring, was a member of three honorary 
department clubs for proficiency in mathe- 
matics, chemistry, and astronomy, also a 
member of her class choir for three years 
and of the college crew. 


Over $1,000 to be Spent 
by this Church on Its School 


A thirty-three and one-third per cent. 
increase in enrollment and a fifty per 
cent. increase in attendance in the school 
of the First Church, Unitarian, in Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., was reported at the annual 
meeting of the church. The enrollment 
of the school is now one hundred pupils. 
Mrs. Emma ©. Needham, parish assistant, 
is also superintendent. The meeting ap- 
proved an expenditure of more than $1,000 
for the school next year. This school 
eelebrated its one-hundredth anniversary 
April 25-28. 

The Standing Committee was instructed 
to form a special committee to consider 
the advisability of bringing about the free 
pew system in this church. These officers 
and committee members were chosen: Ed- 
ward H. Gleason, member of the Standing 
Committee for three years; George W. 
Kenyon, treasurer; Robert B. Stone, clerk ; 
Miss Ellen C. Morse, F. Ellsworth Win- 


chester, Saxon D. Clark, Church School 

Committee members; Dr. Orville C. Chad- 

well, Mrs. Richard Y. FitzGerald, Com- . 
mittee on Social Service; Dr. Franklin G. 

Balch, Mrs. Frank O. Holmes, Miss Ellen 

H. Gleason, Edwin F, Adams, Music 

Committee. 


Mrs. Dethlefs Dies 


Mrs. H. Frederika Dethlefs, mother of 
Rey. Louis C. Dethlefs of the First Parish 
Unitarian Church in Medford, Mass., died 
at her home in Avondale, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
June 26, in her eightieth year. The funeral 
was held at the home of her son, Fred G. 
Dethlefs, in Avondale, June 29, and was 
conducted by Dr. Hugo G. Eisenlohr of the 
First Protestant St. John’s Church, Unita- 
rian, in Cincinnati, with which the family 
are connected. Mrs. Dethlefs was a lib- 
eral in religion all her life, but because of 
invalidism of more than twenty years has 
been inactive in church work. 

Her son, Fred, serves on the Church 
Council of St. John’s, and the daughters, 
Freda and Dorothy Dethlefs, are members 
of the church. 


Channing Portrait Unveiled 
by Los Angeles Unitarians 
At a dinner after the morning service, 
June 30, attended by 250 members and 
friends of the First Unitarian Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif., a beautiful reproduc- 
tion of a photograph of William Ellery 
Channing, presented to the church by 
Harry B. Brackett, was unveiled, and the 
social hall was officially designated ‘‘Chan- 
ning Hall’. Rev. E. Burdette Backus, 
minister of the church, made a brief talk, 
telling some of the most interesting things 
about Channing, and Paul Neuschaefer, 
president of the board of _ trustees, 
officially named the hall. 
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[The stork that brought a baby to the 


Scotsman’s home. From Judge.] 


“Tt is not modern thought that troubles 
me”, said Dr. Charles Brown. “It is 
modern want of thought.” 


Just about the most useful day we can 
think of is Wednesday. Very often, and 
especially in summer, if it were not for 
Wednesday there would be nothing to keep 
_the week-ends apart.—Life. 


“Well ‘ere I am to see abaht 
Boss: “I see. 


Applicant : 
that job you advertised.” 
Do you think you can do the work?’ 
Applicant : “Work? Lor’ lumme, I thought 
you wanted a foreman !”—Answers. ( 


Many a reader will rise to cheer these 
words credited in the public prints to the 
Bishop of Blackburn: “We have sorrow- 
fully to acknowledge that the Kingdom 
of God is not necessarily the product of 
committees.” 


Colonel Lindbergh is reported as saying 


that “aeroplanes must be made foolproof, 
and designed so that the novice could 


operate them as easily as a motor-car” 
Let us see into this. After all, an aero- 
plane can only crash once, but a car can 
go on knocking ’em down all day. 


“T was a good girl, Mamma”, announced 
Lucille on her return from the first party, 
“and talked nice all the time”. “And did 
you say something nice to Mrs. Appleby 
before leaving?” asked her mother. “I 
surely did’, was the proud answer. “I 
said, ‘I had a lovely time, Mrs. Appleby, 
and had lots more to eat than I expected.’ ” 


A peasant with a troubled conscience 
went to a monk for advice. He said he 
had circulated a vile story about a friend, 
only to find out the story was not true. 
“Tf you want to make peace with your 
conscience”, said the monk, “you must fill 
a bag with chicken down, go to every 
dooryard in the village, and drop in each 
one of them a fluffy feather’. The peasant 
came back to the monk and unnouneed he 


had done penance as he was told for his 
folly. “Not yet”, replied the monk. “Take 
your bag, go the rounds egain, and gather 


up every feather that you have dropped.” 
“But the wind must have blown them all 
away”, said the peasant. “Yes, my son”, 
said the monk, “and so it is with gossip.” 
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The Christian Register 


THE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 
Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Be following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


“HILLSIDE,” AT WOODSTOCK, Vermont, Box 
184. Guests accommodated by the season or 
for shorter periods. ,Rates $3 and $4 per day. 


MRS. ARTHUR H. ALGER, 21 Park Place, 
Newtonville, Mass. Member of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society. Family 


lineages traced. Charts prepared. 

YOUNG MEN COMING TO NEW YORK can be 
accommodated in the lodge belonging to the 
Chureh of the Saviour, Brooklyn Heights. 
Rooms with or without board. Five minutes 
from Wall Street by subway, or a refreshing 
fifteen-minute walk over Brooklyn Bridge. 
Apply to B. D. WaALtrrRs, 50 Monroe Place, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, 


Mrs. H. G. 


Preston, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 


nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
Not open on Saturday. Not open in August. 
Special care given to our New England guests. 
CapiTou 5985. Office Hours, 10-38. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Better the Day, Better the Issue! Putting 
On the New Controls; Three Old jinn ; 
Catholic Spiritual Values 
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Original and Selected 
Joseph Estlin Carpenter: A Memorial Vol- 
ume, by John Graham Brooks so 
What Religion Means to Active Scientists : 
IV, Henry Clayton, Meteosat, by Ed- 
ward H. Cotton ; 


Happy and Worshipful Second Week of 


Young People at the Shoals 625 
Frederick Hosmer As I Knew Him: L ba 
Charles W. Wendte ») Gee 
In Place of Prohibition—What? . Cae 
Dr. Sunderland’s “Bondage in India” Sup- 
pressed in Calcutta as Seditious ; The Im- 
pending Crisis in India, i J. T. Sunder- 
land 4 633 
Need Ministers “Called ‘of “Goa”; Youth in 
the West 634 
Valley Conference ae fone feiaate 635 
Worcester Conference Gives Proctor $100; 
Proctor Trustees Thank Friends for Gifts 636 
At Fortunate Rowe Camp 637 
Bookland 
Can the Churches Get Together? by F. Beye 
mond Sturtevant; Books ... . 630 
Our Children 
Desert Gems, by Winifred Davidson . . 631 
Poetry 
A Morning Glory, by Walter G. Stephan . 622 
Cherry-Time, by Marjorie Dillon . . . 631 
Church: Notés* !<, 40.7. 39 Cee 
Pleasantries . 640 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. June to Septem- 
ber, union services with First Church in Boston. 
Visiting ministers of distinction will preach. 
Chorus" of men’s voices. Sunday at 11 a.M., 
Morning Prayer, with sermon by Rev. Prof. 
Robert “James Hutcheon, D.D., Meadville Theo- 
logical Sehool. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Educa- 
yeis There are no services during July and 

ugust. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 


Silliman. Morning service, 9.30 a.m., Standard 
time. Rey. George R, Dodson, D.D. will preach 


August 4. Summer visitors welcome. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H,. BURDETT, Pres, 


For Ministers Only 


Endowment insurance offers the best and safest 
plan for the minister to save a part of his 
yearly income. It is essential to his peace of 
mind that his dependents be amply protected. 
To provide this protection and means of saving 
is the purpose of the Ministers Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Boston. Its policies 
are liberal and its rates very low. (Ady.) 


